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About the Author 


INTRODUCTION 


SOME years ago, when staying in Paris, I met at the house of some 
friends M. Emile Jolizet, the famous barrister, who possesses the well- 
merited reputation of never having lost a case. His name was then on the 
lips of everyone, for his eloquence and logic had just saved another poor 
devil from the guillotine. 

I was very pleased to meet M. Jolizet, and expressed to him my 
admiration for the skill of his defence. 

But he interrupted me quickly: 

“My dear lady, I don’t deserve so much praise. I can read, that’s all. You 
seem astonished. I will explain myself. 

“T was still quite a young barrister, when I invented ‘my method.’ One 
fine day I realized (perhaps because I had just lost a case which I ought to 
have won) that the art of a clever advocate consists not so much in knowing 
the law-books by heart as in being able to detect lies told by others. As 
people seldom make us a present of this knowledge, what I had to do was 
to find the hidden path which would lead me unobserved to the heart of that 
marvellous fortress of 


defence which is called speech—in short, to discover as quickly as possible 
evidence so strong that it could not even be discussed! What evidence was 
this? What is the evidence which confounds the most adroit liar? Written 
evidence, of course! For what is written is written, whatever words may do 
to make us think that ink is white or paper black ... 

“Just one little note scrawled by a man who, weary of lying day after 
day, allows his ego the relaxation of a moment’s sincerity, or, crushed by a 
violent and unexpected emotion, forgets his habitual hypocrisy— a letter 
like this is, I assure you, of priceless value for the understanding of a 
character. And once a man’s character has been ascertained, very little 
experience is needed to diagnose the lie and extract the truth. 

“T must apologize for continuing my little speech. It is a bad professional 
habit: once under way, I continue to plead ... 

“These were the reflections that led to the discovery of my method. 
Since then, the individuals themselves have, for me, played only a 


secondary rdle in the cases I have studied. All my efforts have been 
directed towards their writing-table drawers or their wastepaper baskets. I 
learnt to be satisfied with quite a 


modest haul ... a few disconnected phrases carelessly scribbled on a scrap 
of paper, the rough copy of a letter, exclamation marks in the margin of a 
novel someone has been reading ... anything helps me to arrive at my 
conclusions. 

“If I find actual correspondence between the persons involved in a case, 
I am completely happy. For this correspondence, perhaps without 
significance so long as the various letters are in the hands of different 
individuals, reveals to me so clearly the character of the writers once it is 
classified in order of date and illuminated by facts, that I can reconstruct 
the writers’ actions with almost mathematical accuracy. 

“Madame, I have hunted big game in the jungle. I have felt the 
excitement that seizes the hunter when he enters the virgin forest, eager to 
discover the tracks of an adversary as royal as he is terrible. Believe me, the 
pursuit of man through the jungle of his lies 1s quite as exciting. 

“T have read in your eyes, my dear lady, that you have been listening 
with interest to this explanation. Since that is so, come and see me one day 
at about six o’clock; that is my free time. I will show you my secret 
archives. They are worth seeing. Come, if the matter interests you.” 


Of course the matter interested me! 

All the same, I was a little disappointed when I went to see him a few 
days later. He received me with a questioning air. 

“Don’t you remember that you asked me to come and see your archives, 
Maitre?” | asked him. 

“Ah! now I recognize you! Please forgive me! I could not see your eyes 
because of your hat.... Besides, I am quite absorbed in a new case. I am 
just putting down a few facts on paper; at the beginning of a case I attach a 
great deal of importance to making my own notes. My personal 
observations, my interviews with the different people concerned in the 
case. I note everything carefully so as to have a weapon in my hand in case 
they should later go back on what they have said. But, instead of listening 
to all my boring explanations, amuse yourself by looking through some of 


my files. Not those of the last few years, of course... professional secrecy, 
you know.” 

He got up and opened an iron door. 

“Here are my archives.” 

I entered a little room furnished with shelves, on which was an imposing 
array of portfolios full of papers. 


“Here you see the result of twenty-five years’ work. Each portfolio 
represents a ‘case.’ I have not been idle, have I? On the right you will find 
the cases which I have investigated solely in an advisory capacity.... on the 
left, those which have come into Court. The first are by no means the least 
interesting. Open one of those portfolios, and you will see what my 
‘method’ is.” 

I took one of them at random. It was inscribed “Case of Leonora 
Pollini.” 

“No, not that,” M. Jolizet said. “That was a commonplace affair: the 
usual story of jealousy and murder.” 

I took another. “Case of Marie Bouvier.” 

“Poor little woman,” the barrister said, “her case was quite a simple one; 
she killed her child. There was nothing unusual about the circumstances.” 

Then I opened a third portfolio. “Case of Dr. Morel.” 

“Yes,” cried M. Jolizet, “take that; you could not have hit on a better 
one. I have never had more complete material. The chief person concerned 
described the whole affair himself in a private diary. What a strange case! 
Now that I see , the papers 


again it comes back to my memory. It made a great impression on me. It 
upset all my normal methods of reasoning ... almost made right seem 
wrong, and wrong seem right. 

“Yes, read those papers. They will move you deeply. Do not forget that 
here are human emotions deeply felt. You are going to be admitted to the 
inmost secrets in the life of a man of superior intelligence, a rebel who 
defied the laws, from kindness ... and at the same time a man of strong 
passions, who let himself be carried away by the violence of his instincts. 

“T say again: this case cannot fail to move you.” 

M. Jolizet was right. 


The reading of the file moved me so strongly that I called on him several 
times and begged him to let me publish them. 

At first he refused, giving as his reason the fact that the old Countess 
concerned in the affair was still alive. 

At last, when this obstacle had disappeared, I obtained his consent to the 
publication of the documents ... on condition, of course, that I changed the 
names. 


And I have done so. Otherwise, the case is presented exactly as I found 
it in the file, and the papers and letters are given in the order in which M. 
Jolizet classified them according to his “method.” 


K. B. 


ONE 


Dr. Morel 
Maitre Jolizet’s Notes 


YESTERDAY, November 28th, I had a visit from the Dowager Countess 
d’Aubray Rozelle. 

The family is one of the oldest in France, but the Countess is of foreign 
origin. She lives in absolute seclusion in her splendid Chateau, La Rozelle, 
a short distance from Paris. 

Her only son, Count Raoul d’Aubray, married a Mademoiselle Colonna, 
one of the Colonna family which is so important an asset to the Clericals; 
the Count himself is highly esteemed in Clerical circles. He lives in Paris. 
The Dowager Countess has Liberal opinions, whilst her son is known to be 
a rigid Conservative; in consequence, mother and son do not get on very 
well. 

That was all I knew about the family before the Countess came to see 
me. 

Her appearance was very striking. She reminded me of those rare old 
pictures one may find in some family collections, masterpieces from 
bygone days, with 


her silvery hair arranged in curls round forehead and temples, and her 
finely-cut profile. But her whole personality seemed crushed by some 
sudden and fearful mental distress. 

She said: “I came to ask for your help in the most difficult and unhappy 
circumstances. I need a man who is both judicious and discreet. May I 
count upon you?” 

I expressed my gratitude for her confidence in me, and asked her to tell 
me what these circumstances were. 

“My grand-daughter, Mademoiselle Lucienne d’Aubray, the one human 
being I lived for and loved, has died suddenly. She was only twenty-three 
years old, healthy and well; this morning they found her dead in her bed. 
The body was quite cold, and the doctors are of the opinion that she died 
last night soon after she went to bed, and that the cause of death was heart 


trouble. But I know that she has either committed suicide, or ... been 
murdered.” 

“Murdered?” I exclaimed. “What reason have you to believe anything so 
terrible?” 

“My grand-daughter had no secrets from me!” (The old lady’s eyes 
filled with tears.) “It is her lover who has murdered her—either murdered 
her or helped her to commit suicide.” 


“Her lover?” I said. “What was he?” 

“Dr. Morel—the well-known woman’s specialist.” 

“Tell me everything you know about this affair, countess.” 

“Everything?” she said, “to tell you everything is impossible. I know 
everything—and yet I know nothing. Matters went from bad to worse—and 
at last I could understand nothing. I could not keep up with it. All I know is 
that she loved him better than all the world, and I believe—yes, I believe 
that he loved her. Yet I feel sure that he was the cause of her death. I don’t 
know how to explain to you why I am so sure. I have never come across a 
stranger character than that of Dr. Morel. For that matter, I don’t know him, 
I have never even seen him! I only know him through my grand-daughter’s 
letters.” 

“Letters,” I said; I was beginning to be interested. “I hope you have kept 
them. They may be of the greatest importance.” 

“Yes, I kept them,” she answered, the tears rolling down her cheeks. 
“Everything Lucienne has written to me I have kept. No presents I ever had 
were dearer to me than Lucienne’s letters. 

“It is so seldom that we old people possess the confidence 


of the young. It only happens when they feel that we understand them and 
sympathise with them. I did understand my little Lucienne so well. She 
seemed like my own youth come back to me. I remembered how I used to 
sit like a prisoner in a cage, longing, longing, longing! I did not want 
Lucienne to live that life. She must not live it! I wanted her to have a 
moment of freedom and happiness and youth before her parents chained 
her up by a mariage de convenance. That was why I gave her my help 
when she needed it. I am not a Frenchwoman, Maitre; I come from a 
country where people have wider ideas of women’s independence and 


rights than they have here. And although I have entered a narrow-minded 
family, full of pitiless prejudices, I have preserved my love of individual 
liberty—” 

I asked the Countess as courteously as possible to come to the point. 

“Yes, yes,” she went on hurriedly. “During the last year I have only seen 
her once, on my birthday—she had not the heart to stay away that day. Her 
only chance of seeing him was when her parents believed her to be with 
me. She loved him so passionately. And I was always dreaming of my own 
youth—-so I did all in my power to help her. 


“Can’t you see then how terrible it must be for me—how terrible to see 
everything I have given her, everything I intended to be a source of lovely 
memories for her, to be drawn upon when life’s bleak days should come— 
to see all this turned to ruin and disgrace and death?” 

“T haven’t had a single substantial fact yet, Countess,” I said. “What 
connection do you see between Mademoiselle d’Aubray’s death and her 
love affair with Dr. Morel?” 

“T will send you her letters,” the Countess said. “When you have read 
them you will know—far, far better than I can ever explain.” 

“I wonder whether some correspondence between your grand-daughter 
and this Dr. Morel might not be found,” I suggested. 

“I know that such letters do exist,” the old lady answered. “What is 
more, they belong to me—his letters to her, that is. She wrote to me not so 
very long ago that in the event of her death her writing-case, containing all 
her letters from Dr. Morel and from myself, was to become my property. 

“All these allusions to death frightened me, as you may well understand. 
Still, I went on hoping that 


her despair and her nervous excitement would gradually subside. 

“But I want him to be punished. I want him to be punished. I want him 
to suffer all the pain he has made her suffer. If the law can overtake him, I 
want nothing left undone till he 1s caught. He must be caught. I want you to 
do your utmost. No effort and no sacrifice must be too great! Promise me 
that you will do everything in your power to get to the bottom of all this.” 

“Tf there is anything at all to get to the bottom of,” I answered, “you may 
rest assured that no effort shall be spared. Only let me have your grand- 


daughter’s letters and the writing-case you mentioned as quickly as 
possible. As soon as I have read these letters I will tell you whether the 
young lady died a natural death or whether a crime was committed; and in 
the latter event I will undertake the case.” 

The letters were delivered to me the same night. When I had read them I 
had no doubts whatever as to the Countess being on the right track. The 
young lady had not committed suicide. I wrote to the Countess to that 
effect, at the same time asking her to demand 


a post mortem examination of the body. She replied as follows:— 


“Dear Maitre, 

“An examination such as you suggest will meet with insurmountable 
resistance on the part of the parents. Firstly on account of their narrow 
opinions, secondly because they know absolutely nothing of the real state 
of affairs. If they knew the truth, their anger would know no bounds, and 
the memory of Lucienne would be eternally defiled for them. They would 
hardly shed a tear on their daughter’s grave! Besides, the idea of a post 
mortem 1s most painful to me. 

“If you tell me, however, that it is the only way to lay hands on the 
criminal, I will put this object above all other considerations and will do 
what is necessary. 

“T trust you implicitly, and I am sure that you will accede to my wish 
and act with the greatest possible discretion. 

“Yours very truly, 
“LEONORA D’AUBRAY-ROZELLE.” 


I resolved to comply with the Countess’s request. 


And it suddenly struck me that the best thing I could do would be to call on 
Dr. Morel himself. There was serious evidence against him. If I could 
prevail upon him to confess his crime a post mortem would be unnecessary. 
And the case interested me. 

What I knew about Dr. Morel amounted to this. He lived in a fine house 
in the Avenue du Bois de Boulogne. His extensive and rich feminine 


clientele allowed him this luxury. He was said to be a fascinating man—the 
confessor and consoler of his lady clients, even more than their doctor. He 
was said to enjoy the réle of consoler. 

When I arrived at his house a number of carriages were standing outside. 
I had arranged so as to come during consulting hours. 

The waiting and consulting rooms were situated on the grand floor. On 
the first floor were Dr. Morel’s private apartments, and the second and third 
floors were fitted up as a clinic for his poorer patients. 

This last detail, which I had just ascertained, tallied with indications in 
the letters the Countess had sent me, and interested me particularly. 

In order not to be kept waiting, I wrote on my card that I had come on 
urgent business. 


“The Doctor is ill, sir,” the servant said. “He has just told me that he 
cannot see anybody to-day.” 

“Take him this card,” I said. 

A moment later Dr. Morel opened the door of his consulting room and, 
with a tired air, made a gesture inviting me to enter. 

The room I entered suggested anything but a doctor’s consulting room. 
It rather resembled a smart woman’s luxurious boudoir, with its silk 
hangings, its costly carpets, and its heavy scent of many perfumes. 

In these surroundings Dr. Morel himself made a lasting impression upon 
me. He was tall, erect, handsome, with remarkably deep and serious eyes. 
Most often searching and cold, yet now and then those eyes of his shone 
out with a strange lustrous fire which, it was easy to understand, might be 
dangerous to most women. I didn’t like his mouth; its strongly accentuated 
curves, together with the wide and brutal chin, were suggestive of violent 
passions. 

The contradiction between the courteous, indifferent smile on his lips 
and the expression of his eyes struck me, for I read behind those cold clear 
eyes a sorrow so deep that my sympathy was at once awakened. 

He was evidently waiting for me to speak, but I 


wanted to have a good look at him first. At last he said: 
“I know your name, of course, M. Jolizet, and I am glad to see you. 
What can I do for you?” 


I decided on a direct attack (on the principle of the unexpected blow). 

“When did you last see Mlle. Lucienne d’ Aubray?” I asked bluntly. 

I had hit the mark. He turned livid, and stared at me without saying a 
word. 

“Have you nothing to say? Well, I hardly require your answer. I think I 
know. She called here the day before yesterday, at your earnest request. She 
was perfectly well then, but that same night she died. The post mortem will 
reveal the poison you gave her. I know something about poisons. Morphia 
powder or cyanuse, wasn’t it? They’re quick, clean, and leave no external 
traces.” 

I expected an answer this time, at any rate an instinctive protest, but he 
continued to gaze at me in silence. 

“Doctor,” I said, “you have too much sense to attempt useless denials. I 
warn you that I have in my possession letters in which the girl speaks of her 
relations 


with you and which involve you in grave suspicion.” 

He was silent a moment longer; then he said, in a perfectly calm voice: 

“T did not think anybody knew anything about my relations with her.” 

“T quite understand that,” I said, “or you would have acted differently. If 
no one knew of your liaison with this girl, no suspicion could possibly rest 
on you.” 

He replied, in a sad, tired voice: 

“Nothing in the world would have made me act in any other way.” 

“But surely,” I exclaimed, “surely it was most imprudent to ask her, in 
writing, to call here on the very day of her death?” 

“T dare say,” he answered, in a tone which clearly showed me that he 
was quite indifferent as to my opinion. But this strange indifference rather 
interested me; at the same time it heightened the curious sympathy for him 
I had felt from the very first. I said: 

“My duty is now to inform the police. I cannot spare you. But I do it 
with regret, because in a way you attract me. Some instinct tells me that 
there are motives behind your acts which I do not know, and 


which would explain your crime. I came here in order to obtain evidence 
against you, but I confess that now I am rather inclined to defend you. I beg 


you, in your own interests, to tell me everything which could make it 
possible for me to save you.” 

“T thank you for your kindness, Maitre, but I do not need your help. I am 
prepared to take the consequences of my actions.” 

I rose to go. 

“That means, then, that I am to inform the police?” I said. 

“Do as duty tells you,” he said. “If a man does that he can do no more.” 

I looked at him. 

“Your words seem to imply that you believe that you yourself have done 
your duty,” I said. 

His look met mine calmly. 

“In the case in question—yes, without the slightest doubt.” 

“Explain, then!” I cried. “Help me to understand—and save you. You 
must realize what a dangerous position you are in?” 

He shrugged his shoulders without speaking. I grew impatient. 


“Well, I’m sorry—but you give me no choice but to go to the police.” 

I walked slowly towards the door, hoping all the time that he would call 
me back, but he did not. 

When I had reached the door, I turned round and looked at him. He was 
standing where I had left him, motionless, with his mouth set hard and his 
brows knit, so deep in thought that he scarcely seemed to notice whether I 
went or stayed. 

I made one more attempt. 

“If you don’t want to defend yourself,” I said, “at least let me try. Give 
me Mlle. d’Aubray’s letters. Does she speak of her death? Does she express 
a wish to die? If so, it would be easy enough to prove that it was she herself 
who——” 

He interrupted me: 

“It is very kind of you to want to let me down lightly, M. Jolizet, but it is 
useless.” And he added, with his eyes half closed, as if he wanted to hide 
their expression: 

“T can’t give you her letters; they are dearer to me than my life.” 

“Whatever made you do it?” I said. “Whatever in the world made you 
do it—when you loved her? Tell me! Good God, tell me!” 


His face had suddenly lost all its immobility and all its calm. As I saw 
him now he was pale as death, strangely excited, and his eyes were full of a 
deep and unconquerable pain. 

“The only possible way of making you understand would be to give you 
a psychological analysis of my character, the secret depths of my nature,” 
he said. “And yet that would not change the facts—and they are what you 
are concerned with, are they not? You tell me that you must inform the 
police. I understand that it is your duty. Do it, then, Maitre; but leave me 
alone now. I have various matters to attend to.” 

I left. 

But the man had made a strong impression on me. His courage and his 
indifference interested me in the highest degree. A human being who was 
ready to accept the consequences of his actions was something unique. 
Without doubt, this “murderer” must be convinced that his crime was a 
justifiable act. I was beginning to understand.... The case was a strange 
one. Though still in the dark, I shrank from taking the usual steps. He 
would deny nothing. He would not even defend himself. I resolved, before 
informing the police, to read once again the letters 


which had so rapidly convinced me of Dr. Morel’s guilt. Perhaps I should 
change my opinion, now that my judgment was based on the man’s strange 
personality. 

Scarcely two hours later, while I was still reading, a small parcel was 
brought to me. It was from him, and contained a bundle of letters and 
papers. He sent with it the following letter: 


“Dear Maitre, 

“T have thought things over and made my decision. 

“T send you the papers and the letters—which means | shall have ceased 
to live when you receive them. 

“The letters are from Mlle. d’Aubray. The papers are a kind of diary I 
have kept, which may furnish you with all the information you require 
about myself, my actions, and my life. 

“You are accustomed to read every mind, guess every thought, 
understand every fact. To-day you were annoyed because you could not at 
once analyze my mentality. 


“T have known this sensation myself. I have often been face to face with 
a case the symptoms of which did not agree with my scientific deductions. 
And as 


I felt attracted to you, in the same way as you Say you felt attracted to me, I 
am most happy to be able to assist you by supplying you with the facts you 
require. 

“From my earliest youth I have taken a pleasure in analyzing’ my own 
nature, my thoughts and their origin, my actions and the secret impulses 
which dictated them. I probed into everything, and I noted everything 
down. Not till all my faculties were developed, however, did I know how to 
make these notes of mine plain and intelligible enough to be of interest to 
anyone but myself. 

“For this reason I only send you a portion of my later notes, and I hope 
that they will not cause you to regret your instinctive liking for me. 

“As I suppose you went straight from me to the police, I am expecting a 
visit from them at any moment. I have, therefore, no time to lose. 

“You will understand, when you have read my papers, that I am not a 
man to allow myself to be dragged before a court whose stupid laws, 
devoid of foresight, are good only for thieves and bandits. A man whose 
illegal acts are merely the outcome of an intelligence superior to that of the 
law can only bow 


without a struggle before the force majeure of social stupdity and its 
servants. 

“Fate has decided that you, a few moments ago an utter stranger, should 
receive my life’s last manifestation, my words of farewell to everything 
around me. 

“What do I feel at this moment? What have I to say? Very little. I leave 
no one I love; I die, therefore, without regrets. I have no cause to complain 
of my lot. Life has showered its gifts upon me in abundance. I have known 
every pleasure—even the pleasure of being able to feel a bottomless grief. I 
have nothing to wish for but that last and lasting gift—death. And I am not 
afraid. 

“Dear Maitre, do what you think fit with my papers. 

“LEON MOREL.” 
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TWO 


Extracts from Dr. Morel’s Diary 


May, 19——— 

At this exquisite season one begins to live anew. 

Dreamers and doubters, cynics and sentimentalists—we are all of us 
under the strange influence of that capricious maiden, Spring. She sways us 
and rules us, she and those wonderful emissaries of hers—little flowers 
budding forth, little leaves restlessly growing, birds we have been longing 
to hear, and sunbeams from a sun which has suddenly become a different 
sun in a different sky. 

I could feel Spring with my whole body during my ride in the Bois this 
morning. I could feel it in my heart, which swelled and throbbed as if I 
were twenty again; the mild, perfumed air acted like rare wine, and made 
my blood course and seethe through my veins. 

Why does Spring possess this strange power, I wonder. Summer—the 
riddle of Spring solved—finds us rather indifferent. And yet this is just as it 
ought to be—for Spring is the first enamoured glance, and Summer is the 
embrace consummated and satiated and faint. 


And deeply hidden in our nature lies weariness of and indifference to 
everything we have obtained, everything we have achieved, whereas all 
germs, all possibilities, take our fancy, for in them lies hope. 

I gave my horse the rein and rode on and on and on. I felt as if 
something was going to happen—as if something must happen. This much 
did happen—that the eyes of a hundred women followed me, followed, 
petted and caressed me. 

I should have loathed it yesterday. To-day I loved it. Of all the 
wonderful emissaries of Spring surely woman is the most wonderful. 

Yes, to-day woman was wonderful. Shining eyes, and lips, and hair, and 
hands. Yesterday I should have found it all vanity—vain heads, vain hearts 
emptiness covering emptiness. To-day I loved it all. 

Nothing is real. To see is to create. Things are not themselves—they are 
what we imagine them to be. On a day like this, one might kneel to the 


emptiest and most hollow image of woman, in adoration, in worship, in 
exultation. Illusion is, indeed, the only complete happiness—while it lasts. 
All Paris was in the Bois to-day. 
I passed Baron R. and his three half-grown daughters, 


so irritatingly alike with their fluffed-out hair of flaming red, their turned- 
up noses, their jet-black eyes, and their skin soft as white velvet. By no 
means a trio to be despised! Who is to have the chance of corrupting their 
little doll’s hearts, I wonder—the chance of making their little white fingers 
electric, in love or hate, in ecstasy or in rage! All three looked at me with 
longing eyes. 

Madame Melanie V. was driving her phaeton, as stylishly gloved and 
gowned as ever, with her bitter mouth and searching eyes. If only she had 
not that unfortunate wart on her upper lip—the one I have cauterized 
several times without success. That wart is her fate! That wart makes her 
eyes searching and her mouth sad. 

After her, Countess Z. passed me. Sixty horsepower, stylish chauffeur 
and footman. All the paraphernalia of luxury; the price of her beauty and 
her youth! A white slave! That horrid little Count is always watching her, 
always keeping close to her side, with his monkey face, his wild eyes, his 
shrivelled skin, yellow and dry as old parchment—the very last word in 
degeneration. Every time I see her, that beautiful weary face of hers is 
wearier and paler and more 


worn, and her eyes always more pleading, always more filled with longing. 
What secret craving, I wonder, what longings unattained? I should be only 
too happy to try and comfort her for a time. She is wonderfully beautiful— 
but I know she has no courage. 

Madame Cécile de K. was there—as always. Still in those alluring 
widow’s weeds, and still with her eyes piously fixed on the ground. But 
below the eyes the nostrils, those nervous, unsteady, vibrating nostrils, 
which I know so well—and understand so thoroughly. 

Next came Mlle. V., the painter—on horseback. The most perfect figure 
in all Paris! Jacques told me, as she rode past, that all her pictures in the 
nude were her own body—with the heads painted after some model or 
other. Yet she is unapproachably chaste. Such is the logic of woman! 


And then I mustn’t forget Thérése, driving through the densest crowd in 
her white carriage, with the horses, harness decked with flowers, Thérése, 
dressed all in white and veiled like a young bride. That girl has an 
extraordinary talent for advertisement. Everywhere she goes, up go the 
monocles, and the ladies pout! 

Yes, the Bois was itself to-day! Everyone had gone out to rejoice in the 
sun, the kindly sun, which cleanses, strengthens, rejuvenates. 


Even my friend Jacques was almost agreeable to-day. His hat on the 
back of his head, his tired eyelids for once opened wide in enjoyment, he 
scintillated malice, gossiping about everybody who passed. But only at the 
beginning of our ride; little by little his envious hate made him silent. 

He is filled with unspeakable hate when, as to-day, we are riding 
together and the women glance at me—and not at him. I can see it on his 
little fat lower lip—how he hates me! Bitterness falls drop by drop from 
poor little Jacques’ lips! 

For some time he has shown a delightful frankness in his relations with 
me—that is why I prefer him to all my other good friends. He lies to me 
without the least attempt to conceal his lies. He cheats me openly over our 
expenses when we go out together. He shamelessly steals my ties, my 
socks, my cigars; he borrows money without having the slightest intention 
of paying me back. Formerly, he still had delicacy enough to borrow a little 
more than he really wanted, so as to be able to give me something on 
account of what he owed me before. 

On top of all that, he makes no concealment of his ill-humor and his 
envy. Whether he thinks it useless 


to go on pretend:ng any longer, or whether he thinks it not worth while, I 
cannot say as yet, but his belief in my forbearance is certainly touching. I 
asked him to come home to lunch with me to-day. My invitations are the 
great joy of his life, they enable him to interrogate Charles, while I attend 
to my patients. But Charles is a capital servant, a servant beyond praise— 
incorruptible, diplomatic, without thoughts and without words, shrewd and 
mendacious when necessary. He vies even with Jacques in lying, in order to 
put a stop to his questions. As long as Charles bows to Jacques, as he 


bowed to him to-day, Jacques is still a gentleman—as far as appearances 
go, anyway. 

Where does Jacques’ money come from? 

The little he borrows or steals from me is obviously only a drop in the 
ocean. Only a few days ago I saw him lose fifty louis at baccarat without 
turning a hair. Where does the little parasite get his money from? He must 
be living on someone, but on whom—man or woman’? 

If a man’s reputation is bad, it sticks to him, follows him about, like an 
evil smell. It sticks to his name, to his person, to his very clothes. I put my 
handkerchief to my nose to keep off the nasty smell which, figuratively, 


emanates from Jacques. I am amused by that wagging tongue of his, so I try 
to forget the smell. But I noticed it strongly at lunch to-day, when I 
perceived a valuable diamond ring on his finger. 

“Where did you get that?” I asked, rather surprised. 

“The ring, you mean,” he answered, looking down at his beefsteak. 
“Haven’t you seen that before? I’ve had it for years.” 

I knew it to be a lie, and he knew that I knew; but this did not diminish 
his appetite in the least. 

“Spring air makes one hungry,” he said. 

“Yes, you are right,” I answered. “By the way, who feeds you the days 
when I don’t?” 

He looked up a moment to see whether I was serious; then he answered, 
with affected unconcern: 

“My publisher, of course.” 

“Your publisher? He seems to have plenty of patience. You haven’t 
published anything for three years.” 

“He is waiting for the full development of my talent. When he gets 
tiresome, I bring out the old reviews of my first book. Do you remember 
them? ‘This book breathes the very spirit of our city; it is a ray of its light, a 
flash of its wit, a vibration of its 


nerves ... in short, a remarkable first book. We await the next with 
impatience.’” 

“But we’ve been waiting for it a long time, haven’t we, Jacques?” 

“But a big book like the one I am busy on now takes time.” 


“What book? You’ve never said anything about it to me.” 

“Of course I haven’t. It’s my secret. But I don’t mind telling you now. It 
is on a remarkable subject, which will set the whole world talking—the 
degeneration of our times! I know something about that, old man! I’ve 
given my publisher several chapters to read. He thinks it will be a big 
success, and has given me an advance, like the good fellow he is.” 

I raised my glass. 

“Your health, Jacques,” I said. 

“Thank you.” 

“There isn’t a word of truth in the whole story. Publisher, book, 
everything—all lies!” 

He burst out laughing. 

“Well, why the devil do you ask me questions, as you know I always 
pitch you a yarn?” 

“It amuses me to watch your eyes while you’re telling 


a lie. You know your job. They were perfectly honest when you were lying 
just now.... But look here, I want to give you just one little bit of advice. 
You are sailing rather close to the wind, my boy. A very little more, and I 
shan’t be able to receive you at my table. I should be very sorry, for your 
appetite and your spiteful tongue amuse me.” 

He turned livid, and struck his glass against the table with such force 
that the stem broke. 

“Do you listen to the infamous gossip about me? The mean revenge of 
the people I showed up in my book, and who recognized themselves! ... 
Yes, you’ve the right to talk, haven’t you? You, who are the ruin of every 
woman ... egoist, libertine, unprincipled rake ... You’re the man to cast 
stones at me, aren’t you?” 

“That ll do, Jacques,” I said, with a smile. “Don’t spit out all your 
venom. Keep a little for another day, when you may have to defend 
yourself against more dangerous attacks than mine.” 

Charles came in, and Jacques became silent. He ate his cheese with a 
martyred air, which he retained till the coffee was brought. He dropped it 
for a moment to ask me what time I should be dining next day, but resumed 
it as he took leave of me. 


Probably he thought it the best way of concealing his fear. The thought 
that I might have learned some of his unmentionable secrets had set him all 
a-tremble. 


My life is like myself, full of violent contrasts. Take, for instance, the 
daily change from the wards in my infirmary to my reception room during 
consulting hours—from misery and the smell of death to the frou-frou of 
silk and the intoxicating scent of women’s perfumes. My fashionable 
practice! This stream of smart women which fills my waiting rooms to 
overflowing, listens enraptured to my more or less fatherly advice, and 
swallows with blind faith my sugared pills and my colored water! 

And why do they come? Just because a kindly Fate has given me a soft 
voice and fine eyes. The fact that I have made a thorough study of my 
science makes no difference to these patients; for ninety-nine per cent, of 
these women come to see me about illnesses which are purely emotional. 
And my sugared pills and colored water have a marvellous effect on the 
emotions! Great God! what women are capable of feeling! They feel what 
one thinks, they feel what one feels, they feel what one has never thought 
or felt. And all these 


emotions take root and become diseases. Disappointments turn into 
headaches, jealousy causes bodily pains, the fear of growing old causes 
facial neuralgia, and so on. 

Above all, a woman’s doctor must be able to diagnose his client’s 
psychological state. The cause of an illness must be ascertained before one 
can be sure of treating it properly. 


I had a visit to-day from Madame Jeanne-Marie de S., formerly the wife 
of the prefect M. de S., who squandered the whole of his wife’s fortune on 
that low mulatto woman, Sarah. I remember Sarah well. A clever girl; in 
order to attract attention, she always wore the same kind of dress, brown 
and very tight-fitting, the same color as her skin, so that she looked as if 
she had nothing on. 

The quiet way in which Madame de S. bore with her husband’s excesses 
interested me. 

Once, when I had taken her down to dinner, I asked why she had come 
alone. 


“Because,” she said, “my husband is dining with Brown Sarah. She 
seems to suit his taste exactly. So I begged him to stay with her. I even 
offered to pay for their dinner!” 


Later, I heard that she had obtained a divorce that very day. 

Madame de S. had altered a great deal. Her haughty and indifferent 
bearing had completely disappeared. Her beautiful, sad eyes burned with a 
strange restless light. She complained of constant pains in the breast. 

I examined her: there was nothing the matter with her lungs. 

“Tt is the heart,” I said. 

“The heart?” 

“It has beaten too much.” 

She colored, but gave no answer. 

“And your eyes are sad,” I continued. “I am sure you have sighed too 
much; that’s what the pains in the breast come from.” 

“You are right,” she said, with a melancholy far-off look. 

“May I give you a piece of advice?” I asked. “Don’t show him those sad 
eyes. Sadness wearies men. I am a man myself, and we are all alike. Show 
him that attractive, careless side of you; that will work much better!” 

“Yes, you are right,” she said again. “Men can’t bear our showing 
genuine love for them. It bores 


them. If we start a common flirtation with some other man, then they 
become our slaves! ... Oh! what a contemptible comedy men force us to 
play as the price of their constancy! But Pll follow your advice. Doctor! 
When you see me again I shall be full of gaiety and fun!” 

“Take a box of my pills,’ I said. “You need strengthening. And, 
whenever you take a pill, remember my advice.” 

“It is a splendid idea,” she said. “Then I shall think of your words of 
wisdom and your beautiful voice. And I shall tell him. It will make him 
jealous. What a clever doctor you are! You deserve your reputation.” 

Claire came to-day, too. She felt tired, and had pains in the back. I 
prescribed for her a botde of rose drops. 

“It is a sedative, Baroness,” I said. 

“T need one,” she answered. She sighed deeply, and I saw tears rise to 
her periwinkle blue eyes when I called her “Baroness.” 


“Ts it all over, then?” she asked, and a few more tears rolled down her 
cheeks. 
I am rather ashamed of confessing that tears, women’s 


tears, always make me weak. I steeled myself against Claire’s tears by 
thinking of the jealous rage I had so often seen in her eyes, and by noticing 
a splendid pearl necklace she wore. I remembered the story of those pearls, 
which she had told me twenty times to arouse my jealousy. They had been 
offered her as a present by her husband, on certain conditions, which she 
had always refused for love of me. And now, there they were, fastened 
round her slender neck! 

I complimented her on them. She blushed a little, and her tears 
disappeared. 


Just now, Sister Antoinette came down from the clinic. The old fellow 
whom they brought in yesterday was dying. Was she to give him ether? He 
had not yet regained consciousness. 

“No,” I said, “let him die in peace.” 

“Perhaps we could wake him,” she said. 

“What’s the good?” 

She looked at me with frightened eyes. 

“But,” she stammered, “the sacrament...” 

“Let us be kind to him! Let us allow the poor old fellow to die without 
knowing it. Give him a good dose of morphia.” 


It was the first time I had spoken to her so openly. But it had to be done; 
it was inevitable that sooner or later she must—know! 

She turned pale, and made the sign of the Cross. 

“Holy Virgin!” she whispered. “I can’t, I can’t! Surely you don’t mean 
me to...” 

“Yes—lI do,” I answered, gazing earnestly into her face while I spoke. 

“But I dare not,” she cried, and her eyes were filled with horror. “I dare 
not. I must do my duty. I must fight for their lives as long as God wishes 
them to live. I dare not take such a terrible responsibility on myself.” 

“Would you rather take the responsibility of taking from a poor old man 
the happiness of an unconscious, painless death? Have you the courage to 


do that? He has had to bear all the miseries of life, ought we not spare him 
the sufferings of death?” 

She gazed at me in silence—terrified, and yet with a new understanding 
dawning in her eyes. 

I took one of her hands in mine. 

“Sister Antoinette,” I said, “just listen to me, and do as I tell you. Try to 
understand my views of responsibility and duty. You have brains enough if 


you will only use them—and deep down in your heart you will know I am 
right.” 

She drew her hand away, without replying, and walked slowly away. 

But how her hand had trembled in mine! From that moment I knew that 
she would obey me, unresistingly. But I have destroyed her peace of mind, 
poor little soul.... I have known for a long time that I had complete power 
over her. Her eyes, half frightened, half fascinated, followed my slightest 
movement like those of a hypnotized person. But she did not know it 
herself. That was why I took her hand and held it. Her blush, followed by a 
sudden pallor, showed me that she knew what the trembling of her hand 
meant. 

It was cruel, merciless—but necessary. I can’t go on taking precautions 
to avoid her watchful eyes. She must be my silent and obedient instrument. 
My being near her, the secret we hold together, must be the slight 
consolation she will receive in exchange for eternal remorse. 

Now, as always, she is going from bed to bed upstairs, patient, devoted, 
compassionate; but to-day her gentle eyes are staring fixedly into space, for 
she has been shaken to the depths of her soul. 


Poor dear little Sister Antoinette! I have a curious tenderness for her 
which has nothing whatever to do with her being a woman. I love and 
admire her as in my childhood I loved the good fairy in the stories. Her 
gentle self-sacrifice, her renunciation of all earthly joys, are as improbable 
to me as the stories of the Arabian Nights! 

How I pity all those little pale Sisters up there! My heart is heavy when I 
think of their lives. Some of them are still young—women to be loved and 
women to be desired. Their skin is soft and white and fair under their long 
black veils. What a world of disappointment, resignation, and infinite 


weariness is hidden behind those stiff black veils! When a young Sister 
passes me an icy shiver goes through me. I have ordered that, when Sister 
Antoinette is busy, only the elder ones shall assist me. 

When the body is wasted, wrinkled, worn, all the pain is over and all the 
nerves are dead. To the wreckage of death I am indifferent. It is the cries of 
the shipwrecked that make me shudder with pity. 


I had promised Madame Angélique to go to the Opera with her last 
night. 


Her husband had been out of town for a few days, and we had been able 
to see one another rather too easily. In consequence, the forbidden fruit was 
beginning to seem less sweet. But the theater is a wonderful stimulant for 
lovers. To sit a whole evening lonely in our respective boxes, with a 
yawning gulf between us, a gulf filled with spying opera-glasses and 
suspicious eyes—that is stimulating enough. 

Madame Angélique is a magnificent woman, beautiful, tender, 
passionate, and I have never known anyone express abandonment with her 
eyes as she does. There is nothing surprising in my being head over ears in 
love with her. But it is the same in love as at bridge; if you don’t watch 
what your partner is doing, the game goes badly for you. 

Several times, with eyes blazing with jealousy, Madame Angélique has 
poured contempt on me, and bitterly declared that she had been a fool “ever 
to imagine for a single moment that she cared for such a man.” And 
although we were good friends again half an hour later, such scenes were 
bound to detract from my lady’s perfection in my eyes. 

Are my eyes being opened? Am I less insanely in love with her than I 
was? She swears that she is 


sure of it. She says that when, on meeting her, I cry “Ah! there you are at 
last!” my tone is much less ardent than it used to be. Despite the fact that I 
politely endeavor to put as much impatience and delight as possible into my 
voice. 

Of course we had supper together last night after the Opera. We had just 
started on the cold chicken when she heaved a deep sigh. 

“Have you had enough already?” I said. “You were sighing.” 


“T have not,” she said, indignantly. “Don’t be flippant! I was thinking of 
all the pain there is in the world.” 

I looked sympathetic. 

“Did that horrid dressmaker send you her bill to-day?” I asked. 

“Nonsense,” she said, “do try to be serious! I never felt so serious in all 
my life.” She finished her last little bit of chicken, wiped her mouth daintily 
with her napkin, and leant back in her chair. 

“Look at all the grief on the stage to-night,” she said again, with far- 
away eyes, which became severe when she noticed that I was smiling a 
little. “I think it is such a pity! They would not set it to music and 


put it in a play if it never really happened. I don’t believe a single day 
passes without somebody killing his sweetheart—or hers—out of jealousy 
... and I don’t blame them.” And the little white hands which rested in her 
lap looked as if they were quite capable of seizing one of the table-knives 
and of doing a great deal of damage with it. 

“Are not such cases rather rare?” I asked. 

“They are not rare,” she answered with great severity. “And yet it is a 
wonder they are not far more frequent.” 

“Don’t you think, dearest, that we might try to be a wee bit less 
solemn?” I said. “The ice is such a long way off, and 7 

She interrupted me with great warmth. “I am solemn,” she said. “I know 
I am. I want to be solemn.... Oh, I am so unhappy——” Her voice 
trembled, and she made certain arrangements preparatory to wiping her 
eyes with her handkerchief—the most piteous little filmy lace affair in 
existence. 

I knew from sad experience what these preparations portended, and I 
meant to hold my tongue and let things take their course. But just at that 
moment my 


eyes happened to fall on her shoulders, the most wonderful shoulders, 
round, firm, white as tvory—and my subjection was completed by that 
adorable little golden curl just below her ear. 

I rose and went over and kissed her hand. After that I begged to be told 
what offence I had committed, as I could not possibly continue to exist 
unless I received her forgiveness. 


When after some twenty minutes of patient listening I had managed to 
extract the facts from among a host of accusations and reproaches and sobs 
and tears, it turned out that she had seen me flirting with some lady in the 
box next to mine. I had not the slightest idea what lady she meant, but I had 
sense enough not to say so. When those poor, perfect shoulders of hers 
were nearly tired out with sobbing and trembling, I simply bent down and 
kissed them and asked for forgiveness. 

Oh great Love! Every time I perceive the power that lies even in a sham 
love, I incline myself more reverently before thee! 


The more I try to study my nature, the more I regret that I never knew 
either my parents or any other member 


of my family except old Aunt Fédora, who was mad. 

It would have been of the greatest interest to be able to find traces of my 
own mentality in the character of my various ancestors, and follow, from 
generation to generation, the fusion of the elements which made up my 
personality. 

The purer the race from which we descend the simpler is our character. 
The more mixed our race is, the more complex is our character. 

Every infusion of new blood leaves its strain, character creates new 
possibilities, slightly alters the shape of the brain, and, in consequence, the 
mentality, 

I often wonder from what intermixture of blood the violent contrasts in 
my nature are derived. From whom did I get my egotism, my pride, my 
inconstancy, my love of luxury, my thirst for all kinds of pleasure? From 
whom did I get my capacity for work, my indomitable energy? From 
whom, again, did I get this most deeply rooted and most stupid trait in my 
character—my pity for all the poor wretches around me, for all those 
mediocrities and incapables who are the foundation of society, who stick at 
nothing by means of which they can get, grab, steal—for the swine who 


strive by the most despicable means to make their way at the expense of 
better men than themselves? They are everywhere, these sharks! They 
swarm everywhere—in trade, politics, science, art! Why shouldn’t I kick 


them on the head when they clutch at my legs to drag me down? What is it 
that makes me shake them off with an indulgent smile, or even stretch out a 
hand to help them? Is it contempt? Is it kindness of heart? To me they are 
all “intellectually crippled,” deprived by Fate of all chance of sitting at the 
sumptuous repast of life, and thereby condemned to commit every 
dishonesty, every infamy in order to get a good place at the festal board... 
Destestable, but pardonable! And I pardon them. 

Wonderful, this great indulgence of mine. Magnificent. So magnificent 
that it makes me a little mistrustful of myself. This charity of mine—is it, at 
bottom, anything else than a feeling of relationship? A voice within me 
whispers: “Perhaps you yourself are just like the others!” 

I search my memory. I call up thousands of scenes from my earlier life. I 
see myself young, unscrupulous, going straight for the goal. I think of the 
day when I took my degree. I had twenty sous in my pocket, 


and I was boiling over with an unbridled longing for luxury and pleasure. If 
a kindly Fate had not endowed me with the various qualities I needed to 
reach my “objectives,” I swear that nothing would have stopped me, no 
scruple would have stood in my way.... Gnashing my teeth, overflowing 
with hatred, I should have rushed along with the others in the odious race, 
panting to destroy those who should succeed in climbing higher than I. 

Homo Sum. 

I am a man, and nothing human is foreign to me. 

The more ripened, the more experienced in life I become, the less do I 
believe that my old Aunt Fédora was mad. 

That everlasting answer of hers to all my questions, “Of human suffering 
you were born, of human suffering you will die,” rings in my ears more 
loudly than ever. When I think of the lot of every living being, I hear the 
echo of her words. The profound understanding of that little unbalanced 
brain amazes me. What sufferings inspired in it so vast a conception of 
human misery? Her own or those of others? I don’t know her history. I 
never dared question her. 

What did that beseeching, dog-like look mean, which 


followed me everywhere? Was she my mother?—had the merciless 
prejudices of society forced her to renounce me, to conceal the only joy she 


had? Did she ask my pardon? Did she fear my contempt? 

One thing is certain. She did suffer, deeply and acutely. I remember that 
I used to wish she might die. From the moment my childish instinct had 
told me that she suffered, I used to wish she might die. 

One early recollection of mine is stronger than all the rest. 

I remember I was ill, and I remember how in my fever I was unable to 
remove my eyes from Aunt Fédora’s fingers. I continued to watch them 
hour after hour. I can see them plainly at this very moment—those poor 
stiffened fingers of hers, blue with cold, stitching away, mechanically, 
indefatigably, night and day. 

Suddenly she looked up and caught my eyes fixed on her. She stopped 
working, and in a low, pleading, strangely agitated voice she said: 

“Why do you look at my fingers like that? Don’t—please don’t!” 

She paused a moment and looked down at her work, then she went on: 


“T use much coarser thread than I am supposed to. I know it is wrong, 
but I can make money quicker ... for you mustn’t be cold, my dear, and 
you mustn’t go hungry, my dear; there is quite enough suffering as it is. It 
hurts me to deceive the people at the shop. But I won’t have you looking at 
my fingers while I work.” 

Her poor eyes, all reddened, closed with weariness; but she went on 
sewing. And I folded my hands under the sheet and vehemently implored a 
mysterious and all-powerful Being I imagined to exist somewhere above 
the ceiling to come to my aid and make Aunt Fédora fall dead from her 
chair—her eyes were so tired and her fingers so stiff! 


Yes, it was this poor, worn-out suffering woman who was the center of 
all my childish day-dreams, who caused the first germs of the evil that has 
poisoned my life to enter into me—my understanding of human suffering, 
my power of divining and feeling it with an almost morbid sensibility. 

This sensibility, which had its origin in pain, has increased as the 
pleasures of my life have increased. 


My love of luxury, my thirst for all that is beautiful and voluptuous, 
combined with a vivid imagination, make me realize with painful clarity 


what my horror would be if I myself had to undergo the lot of “those who 
are born to suffer.” 

As a result of the contrasts inherent in my nature, these unhappy 
thoughts most often pass through my mind at the very moment when 
physical pleasure awaits me—a good dinner, a night of love, or simply the 
enjoyment of looking at a beautiful landscape. 

Thus a moment which should have been full of enjoyment has caused 
me, instead, a sensation, of pain. And many a little lady, seeing my face, in 
the midst of a tender embrace, suddenly grow cold and bitter, has asked in 
sudden fright: “What’s the matter? Why are you looking at me like that all 
of a sudden?” 

And I have replied: “I wasn’t looking at you. You are in the shadow. It 
was all the world I saw and all the pain in it.” 

It is very seldom the great collective suffering of mankind that causes 
me pain. It is the long, unending procession of hopeless, broken lives that 
causes it—the lives which are trampled on by the community, persecuted 
by Fate, ill-used and scorned and doomed. 


And then the riddle, the most incomprehensible of all riddles in the 
world—that human beings living these lives yet cling to them with all the 
poor wasted strength in their poor wasted bodies, fight like madmen to be 
allowed to go on treading their awful treadmill. Always the same mad cry 
for help, help, help to live—and not to die. 

But I will help no more. 

I will help no human being to live whose life, I can see, must be 
hopeless, endless pain. 

I have tasted most of the pleasures which men call happiness. I have 
made for myself the life and the habits and the surroundings for which I 
once longed. I have nothing more to obtain. So, it costs me little to stake 
the rest of my life that I may at last have the pleasure of doing what I 
believe to be right. 


It is hard to get needy patients to come to my clinic: poor people are 
overawed by its fashionable situation. 

I have had to tell Sister Antoinette to send the nurses out into the poor 
districts, to look for the most squalid houses and bring me the patients who 


most urgently need my care—or my help. 


They have done as I told them. The wards are always full now. And 
Sister Antoinette is silent and obedient. 

She has become very pale; there are deep black rings round her eyes. 
She trembles all over when I come near her and never allows her eyes to 
meet mine. 

We go the rounds every morning. We go from bed to bed, from one 
sufferer to another. When I approach the bed of a new patient, she grips her 
beads tightly in her hands and I feel her eyes fixed on my face, terrified, 
awaiting my decision. 

I never “decide” till I have ascertained every detail of these wretched 
people’s lives. I listen attentively to all they tell me about their sufferings 
... and their hopes. 

I do not give my help to any poor creature whose eyes still shine with a 
single ray of hope. I care for them and feed them well, I give them a little 
more vital force, and I arouse the tender feeling of gratitude in hearts full of 
bitterness. But that 1s all! Then, without pity, I send them back to their 
misery. I take no responsibility for them, for they have their consolation; 
they are still the patient dupes of the great swindle. 

But if I see that all hope is dead, if I am confronted 


with physical or mental suffering which cannot possibly be relieved—then 
I give my help. 


I found this morning in one of the wards an old woman, so thin that her 
dry skin seemed to hang loosely over her bones. 

I asked Sister Antoinette where she came from. 

“Sister Suzanne found her,” she answered. “She was lying in a cold, 
draughty garret, and had had nothing to eat for days.” 

Her voice shook. She suspected danger. 

I went up to the old woman’s bed. 

“Do you feel any pain?” I asked her. 

“Yes, sir,” she said, “the coughing hurts a bit.” 


“Why did you not try to get relief from the parish?” I asked again. “Is 
not that better than going hungry?” 

A faint blush rose in her discolored face. 

“No, I wouldn’t do it. I would rather God let me die at once. You see, 
they wouldn’t give me anything so long as I had my beautiful furniture. But 
now he’Il take it ... he’s sure to take it ... and 


then there’ll be nothing left for me in life, no pleasure, no memories ...” 

“Who’s going to take your furniture?” 

“The landlord—for the rent. He’ll take it now I’m not there any more, 
and sell it.” 

She had a fit of coughing—a terrible dry, hollow cough, which left her 
exhausted and panting. 

“Did it hurt much?” I said at last. 

“Yes, a little,” she answered. “But I am much better, ever so much better 
now that I’ve had so many nice things to eat. Don’t you think, sir, that I 
might try to go home some time this afternoon—after dinner, perhaps?” 

“Why do you want to go home?” I asked. 

“The furniture, sir. I am frightened about it. The landlord may have 
taken it already.” 

“Don’t worry,” I said. “I promise you that you will find your furniture 
all right when you are well again and go home.” 

She caught my arm. 

“Really? Really? Then he hasn’t the right to sell it—it was only a 
threat?” 

“No, certainly he hasn’t the right,” I said. “Is your furniture very fine?” 


She smiled delightedly. 

“Oh, doctor,” she said, “it’s mahogany. Real mahogany—old, none of 
that modern trash. It is as bright as when it was new! He gave it to me when 
we were married. That was forty-three years ago ... He was a sailor. And a 
good husband. But he was taken from me two months after our wedding 
day—his ship was lost in a storm. I’ve kept our furniture. I’ve worked my 
hands to the bone to have a room to put it in, and I’ve always paid my rent 
to the day. But now that I’m getting on in years, and have got a cough, 
people don’t want me in their kitchens.” 


Again that terrible cough, followed by some moments of utter 
exhaustion. 

“Now look here,” I said, when she was quiet enough to listen. “Don’t 
worry any more about that rent. Only think of getting well enough to make 
some more money. I have given you my word that no one shall touch your 
furniture so long as you’re here. So now just lie down and have a good long 
sleep.” 

Her face shone with happiness. 

“As you tell me he can’t take it, doctor, I’d like to stay here a few days, 
if you, ll let me; it’s so comfortable here.” 


“Of course I'll let you. And now you must try to sleep. I'll give you a 
powder which will do you good.” 

“Will it stop my cough? It’s awful when that comes on.” 

“Certainly, it will stop your cough, too.” 

I turned towards Sister Antoinette; she was whiter than her cap, and her 
eyes implored me: Let her live! I frowned, and she lowered her eyes. 

“Bring me a glass of wine,” I said. 

She went and fetched it. Then 1 poured the powder in the glass and gave 
it to the old woman. 

“Drink that,” I said. “Drink, and sleep, and get well.” 

She emptied the glass, and, looking up again, nodded to me contentedly. 

“Thanks,” she said. “It was splendid, and how kind you all are! I feel so 
much better since you promised me he wouldn’t take it ... He hasn’t the 
right, has he?” she asked, anxious again, 

I assured her that there was no danger, patting her skeleton hand. 

She went to sleep, and I remained sitting by her bed; the happy smile 
never left her face. 

I looked round for Sister Antoinette. She was on 


her knees behind my chair, her rosary pressed to her lips, her face whither 
than that of a corpse. 

“Will you come with me to my room, Sister Antoinette,” I said. 

She rose and followed me, clasping the cross of her rosary in a 
convulsive grip. 

I shut the door and looked at her severely. 


“Don’t look so remorseful,” I said. “It annoys me. I thought you had 
more sense, Sister Antoinette. Don’t you really understand now?” 

“God forgive me for my terrible sins,” she murmured. 

I grew impatient. 

“That'll do, that’Il do. You are not responsible for my actions.” 

“But I ought to prevent them,” she said. 

“Prevent me from being merciful?” I said. “Look here, Sister Antoinette, 
try to think it all over calmly. What would have happened to this poor old 
thing who has just died? With the greatest care we might have been able to 
keep her alive a few months longer. But what kind of life would it have 
been? Nothing but suffering and despair. On leaving us she would certainly 
have found her little room shut up and her 


furniture sold. She would have had to die in a home. Go and look at her 
face, and then tell me whether I have done right or wrong.” 

She crossed herself. 

“Oh, yes,” she said, “every time you explain things to me | think you are 
right. But when I think about it alone, I feel that we are both of us 
committing a terrible sin.” 

I could not help smiling a little. 

“Dear Sister Antoinette, you’ll never succeed in becoming a sinner!” 

She fixed her frightened eyes upon me, murmuring: 

“You don’t know—everything.” 

“What don’t I know?” 

She hid her face in her hands. 

“T have held my tongue ... I have become your accomplice ...only ... 
because ... it is you!” 

What answer could I make her? That I had known this long before she 
did? That I had foreseen it—wished it? 

I took her hands. When I touched her, her whole body trembled 
violently. Face and hands became flaming red. She tired to withdraw her 
hand, but I did not let it go. 


“Listen to me,” I said. “You have told me nothing I did not know before. 
But remember that all the feelings which you call sinful and wrong are after 
all human and natural. We were made to live on earth, Sister Antoinette. 


You are not sinning; it is the world which has sinned against you by making 
mock of your girlhood’s dreams, and by driving you into that nun’s garb.” 

I saw by her face that she was struggling to keep back something which 
she was burning to say. Suddenly she bent down and kissed my hand. 

“You are so good,” she murmured, “but all your goodness is—sin.” 

Ashamed and afraid of her own words, she went quickly out of the 
room. 

Poor little thing! I have sacrificed her cruelly. She is suffering agonies of 
remorse. But she is a woman: if I had said a few words of love to her all her 
pain would have been turned to joy. 

It is strange, for that matter, that I have not the slightest feeling of that 
sort for her. She has beautiful black eyes, pretty, delicate features. But I am 
not attracted to her in the least. 


Jacques came in to lunch to-day. 

It is the first time I have seen him at all slovenly in his dress. His 
overcoat was from last summer and the collar a bit shabby. Charles 
announced him with a sulky expression. 

His diamond ring has disappeared. Things seem to be going badly with 
him. 

“T am beastly hungry,” he said, with his mouth full of ham. “I’ve had 
nothing this morning. My housekeeper has hooked it.” 

“How much did you owe her?” I asked. 

“Oh, nothing much,” he said, with a laugh. “How did you know?” 

“IT can see you’re rather bard-up; you’ve got rid of your ring.” 

He seemed somewhat embarrassed and withdrew his hand. 

“You’ve no tact,” he said. “People oughtn’t to notice that sort of thing.” 

I took out my pocket-book and passed him a five-hundred-franc note 
across the table. 

“There you are,” I said. “Is that more tactful?” 

He seized the money greedily. 

‘I’m not proud, old man,” he said. “Thank you.” 


We went on with the meal. I spoke next. 
“T say, has she got tired of you?” I asked. 
He blushed to the roots of his hair. 


“What do you mean?” he asked, with an unconcerned air. 

“The person who gave you the ring.” 

He jumped up, striking the table with his fist. 

“T won’t stand your damned impertinence any longer,” he cried. “I want 
an apology—at once. Do you hear?” 

I smiled. 

“Do sit down, Jacques. You can’t possibly have had enough to eat.” 

At this moment Charles entered, opportunely, with a plate of delicious 
mushrooms. Jacques sat down, throwing me a look of hate ... and went on 
eating. The silence, heavy and oppressive, continued to the end of the meal. 
Not even the good cigar I handed him afterwards seemed to have any 
effect. At last I said: 

“T don’t like you in this mood, Jacques. You know I like hearing your 
spiteful talk. Pll let you steal my best tie before you go, if you'll try to 
amuse me a little.” 


I could see by his face that his anger was disappearing, but his amour- 
propre forbade him to show it. But he was obviously enjoying his cigar; he 
puffed out clouds of smoke and gazed after them with a dreamy expression. 
Suddenly he said: 

“T won’t be angry any more. It bores me. I’ve something else to think 
about. I’ve just been thinking of Dora. She could dance, that kid! Good 
God, how she could dance!” 

“Who was Dora?” I asked. 

“Don’t you remember Dora? The little dark girl at the Palais Royal? She 
was crazy about me once. She cost me a lot of money—but I didn’t grudge 
it her; poor girl, she had to live. It was money that parted us—nothing but 
money! God, how I hate money!” 

He had risen with flaming eyes. These recollections had called forth all 
his suppressed but overpowering passion—his need of and lust for money, 
his fears of to-morrow, of the everlasting pursuit of “luck,” from which 
alone poor Jacques could hope for anything. 

“Money!” he cried, “filthy, stinking money!—it is the curse of our 
society, 1t upsets all moral values! Money’s the only thing that counts 
nowadays. How I loathe these shameless beasts who scorch about in 


their cars and think themselves entitled to patronize me—me, with my 
talents, my knowledge of life, my contempt for mankind, my: a 

As he sought for words, he fell into a new train of thought. 

“T might become a great criminal, you know! I feel myself wonderfully 
suited to the part. I admire great criminals tremendously—the fellows who 
have had the courage to take what is due to them with their own hands, and 
snap their fingers at this rabble of stupid, vain new rich who poison the air 
of the clubs, the Bois, the theaters—everywhere I go! 

“You remember Paul Gervais, don’t you? Wasn’t he wonderful. How 
clever he was! And how cool! Fancy being able to live like that for more 
than eleven years—gentleman and criminal at the same time. He made 
fools of them all, cleaned them out and disappeared under their very noses! 
He’d never have been caught but for his love of bravado. He’s my hero.” 

I remained silent without moving, so as not to interrupt the flow of his 
thoughts. He went on: 

“Imagine the delight of breaking into a millionaire’s house one night ... 
holding a revolver in front of his cowardly mug ... hearing him whining 


and pleading ... and then selling him his life for one of his millions ... or 
perhaps—perhaps ...” 

He stopped, almost breathless with excitement. A strange joy had come 
into his voice; he was gloating over the idea of the crime. 

“When I can’t sleep at night, I practice! I imagine one of these revolting 
brutes; I put him in an imaginary house ... I think of the most fearful 
dangers ... insurmountable obstacles ... and overcome them brilliantly. It’s 
splendid! I swear I shouldn’t be caught!” 

His eyes shone, his nostrils quivered, and his hands moved as if he were 
plunging them into imaginary heaps of gold. 

Suddenly he sat down and began to smoke again quietly, but with an 
anxious sidelong glance at me. He was afraid, perhaps, that he had gone too 
far in telling me about his dreams. 

I set him at ease by remarking unconcernedly that Burgundy was a 
rather heavy wine to drink at lunch. 

But during his torrent of words, I had discovered that beneath my 
loathing of Jacques, and my thorough 


knowledge of his despicable little personality, lay a germ of pity.... 


I had a visit from Madame Angélique last night. It will be the last. I am 
tired of it. It is always the same; frantic jealousy and floods of tears. Who 
was the woman I had met the other day in the Place Vendome? I had been 
so absorbed in my conversation with her that I had stared at Angélique, 
passing in her carriage, without recognizing her. 

To tease her, I refused to answer. Not till the sobs had become hysterical 
shrieks did I confess that the lady was an old and very plain nurse in a 
children’s hospital, whom I had known since I was a medical student, and 
that she and I had been discussing a new kind of drawers for scrofulous 
babies. 

This quieted her sobs, and the languishing look began to dawn in her 
eyes. But it had no effect. I was as cold, as insensible as ice. She had 
suddenly become a complete stranger to me. Neither her reproaches nor her 
caresses would henceforward move me in the slightest. 


She’s pretty, certainly. But it was just her flawless prettiness that irritated 
me so last night. If her mouth had suddenly become wider or her nose 
ridiculously long, perhaps I might have loved her; she would not have 
given me the disgusting sensation one has when one has stuffed oneself 
with sweets. 

But, to be frank with myself, I must confess that my cooling off in 
regard to Angélique is undoubtedly caused by a little adventure I had 
during my morning ride. Hardly an adventure even—an incident. Not even 
that. Nothing but a girl’s look. And yet this nothing has made a strange 
impression on me. 

I have seen her fairly often before, far off, inaccessible, walled in by her 
family. They are aristocrats, of the most bigoted and narrow set. 

She is very young. Scarcely twenty. But she has a serious expression for 
so young a girl. She is as lovely as an angel—a proud, haughty, indifferent 
angel. 

I cannot get over my astonishment at what happened yesterday. When 
her carriage passed me, her eyes looked straight into mine. There was no 
doubt of it; they looked straight into mine. And not by accident, but 
because she meant them to. 


Never have I been so stirred by a look. I was 


going to turn back and follow the carriage.... when I remembered that, 
unhappily, I am not a boy of twenty. I controlled myself and went on. But I 
knew that something new, something extraordinary was going to happen in 
my life ... and that this exquisite girl would play a part in it. 

Commonsense and amour-propre joined battle in my mind. 

“Nonsense,” said the one, “your vanity is verging on madness; cannot a 
girl look at you without your imagining that she is going to throw herself 
into your arms 

“We shall see, we shall see!” the other retorted, “that was no chance 
look. She knows who I am—she had even hoped and expected to meet 
me!” 

But why have I been so fascinated by her look? Women’s glances do not 
generally make much impression on me. What was there about her eyes 
that was remarkable? 

I know. I saw it at once. But I hesitate to say it, because it sounds 
romantic and improbable ... Her eyes were pure. 


I have spoken to her. 

I met her to-day by chance at the house of the Countess V. de V., a 
patient of mine. 

The Countess has been taken ill suddenly. Scarlet fever. Consternation 
and dismay; dinner-parties cancelled, etc. And I, “the only person in whom 
the Countess has complete confidence,” was entrusted with a message to 
her lover cancelling a rendezvous. 

It seems that my unknown friend is a cousin of the Countess, and has 
offered to take the children out. She came out of the nursery just as I was 
leaving the Countess’s room, and we were suddenly and unexpectedly 
brought face to face. The Count, who had accompanied me to the door, 
introduced us and then, with an apology, returned to his wife. 

This sudden meeting with the girl who for the past fortnight had 
occupied all my thoughts made my heart beat violently for the first time in 
my life. I bowed without speaking, unable to summon up even the most 
commonplace civility. 


For a moment she looked at me in silence, searchingly, earnestly. Then 
she said: 

“T know you already, Dr. Morel.” 

I knew it! I had not been mistaken then. 


“T have been thinking of you constantly since I met you in the park, 
Mademoiselle,” I answered. 

These words obviously displeased her. She colored and said coldly: 

“Do you usually say that to ladies you have just been introduced to?” 

“Yes,” I said, looking her straight in the face, “if it is true.” 

Her color deepened. She tried to hide her embarrassment, and sought in 
vain for a reply. Her embarrassment was becoming to her; it made her even 
lovelier than before. 

She is lovely—with a striking beauty like that of a fair Spaniard. Her 
skin has a dark, warm glow, her eyes are black as night, but her hair is 
golden and silky, fairer than ripe corn. And there is a cool, reserved grace 
about her whole bearing—beneath which, if I am right, lie strong, as yet 
unawakened passions. 

One of the finest crossings of blood imaginable—that of an ancient race, 
delicate and fine, with fresh, strong keen blood from another source. I 
could not account in any other way for the peculiar form of beauty she 
possesses. 

“Good-bye. Forgive me for hurrying away,” she said, “but I am rather 
busy.” 


I kept her hand in mine for a moment, unable to let her go. 

“Will you let me see you again?” I asked. 

She showed no sign of surprise. She looked at me calmly, searchingly, as 
though she were trying to see into the depths of my soul. Then she said: 

“T live in a cage.” 

My heart leapt with joy. 

“Do you mean that you would if you could?” 

“Yes,” she said, “I would ... And, if you want me to, I will.” 

I think that if any other woman in the world had spoken these words to 
me I should have felt some pride of conquest. But when she said them, I 
felt humble, humble as I have never felt in all my life. 


I looked back into her eyes, her clear, calm pure eyes, and said: 

“How brave and strong you are!” 

She smiled. 

“TI! brave! I won’t be kept like a child any longer. If I want to do a thing, 
I shall do it. Is that being brave?” 

“T don’t think you know, as yet, the thing which will give you courage,” 
I answered. 


“What is that?” 

“Love.” 

She was silent a moment. 

“You are right. I don’t know what love is,” she said. 

I was going to speak, but she interrupted me. 

“Nobody has ever spoken to me like this before,” she said. ” You speak 
to me as if you had known me for ever so long.” 

“Perhaps,” I said, “I know you well although I have not known you 
long.” 

She colored again. 

“Possibly,” she said. “I have heard people say that, thanks to your great 
experience, you know a woman inside out at the first glance.” 

“You have heard of me, then?” 

“Heard of you?” An ironical smile appeared on her lips. “Why, all the 
women we know are always saying how amazingly clever and how 
extraordinarily charming you are!” 

“And that seems to have annoyed you,” I said, smiling in my turn. 

“It always annoys me to see woman make themselves ridiculous,” she 
answered. “But there’s something that has annoyed me still more—and 
that’s my fault and no one else’s.” 


“What is it?” I asked with interest. 

She hesitated for a moment. 

“Why shouldn’t I tell you? When we met in the Bois the other day, and I 
looked at you, and you saw that I looked at you—it annoyed me so. I felt 
sure you would think what you ought not to think.” 

“And what ought I not to think?” 


“T was afraid a man with your—your experience might think my look 
meant something which it did not mean.” 

I felt a shade nettled. 

“What did it mean, then?” I asked. 

She hesitated again, then she said: 

“Well, when one has often heard of a person one has never seen, one 
forms an idea of him, sometimes right, sometimes wrong. The things I had 
heard about you from women made me think you must be an unpleasant 
person ... at least, that I should find you so. But I had altered my opinion 
ever since the day we met at Versailles.” 

“At Versailles?” 

“Yes—don’t you remember? Some time ago. I was riding with my 
father. We had been having an argument. I was in a very bad temper and 


trying 


hard not to cry—but not having much success. Suddenly you and three or 
four other people came riding along a side path. I hadn’t time to wipe my 
eyes. I said to myself, ‘What will he think of you—seeing you crying?’ But 
when you came up to us, you turned your head away and pretended not to 
see me crying. And I said to myself, ‘I must have misjudged him. At any 
rate, he’s very tactful. Perhaps he’s not as bad as I thought.’ So when I met 
you the other day in the Bois I wanted to see whether my new opinion of 
you was right, so I had a good look at you.” 

“But I don’t deserve your good opinion,” I said. “I never saw you that 
day at Versailles!” 

“You didn’t see me?” Her voice was full of genuine disappointment. 
“But you passed quite close to us. Certainly I remember that you were 
bending towards the lady who rode next you, and seemed wrapped up in 
your conversation with her ... but I thought you were doing it on purpose, 
so as not to embarrass me by looking at me. And you never even saw me! 
... What tricks our imagination plays us!” 

She added, with a teasing smile: 

“After all, it doesn’t matter a bit. Now that I know, I feel sure that you 
would have behaved tactfully if you had seen me crying.” 


“T am sorry,” I said, “but I very much doubt it. If I had seen you, I am 
afraid I should have succumbed to the temptation of looking straight at 
you. 
She laughed again. 

“T like your frankness,” she said. “But I really must go now. I have been 
talking to you too long. Good-bye.” 

“When shall I see you again?” I asked. 

She shrugged her shoulders. 

“T really don’t know,” she said. “I’m not allowed to go anywhere by 
myself.” 

“But you wouldn’t mind seeing me again?” I said. “Would you?” 

“Well, to be quite frank,” she said with a little smile, “no!” 

She blushed deliciously once more. I had never seen anything more 
adorable. 

“It would be delightful if you would come and have a cup of tea with me 
one day,” I said—never hoping that she would consent. 

But to my great astonishment, she did not refuse. She reflected for a 
moment, then she said: 

“TI should very much like to come and have a talk with you some day. 
I’m sorry I can’t ask you to come to see us. I can imagine my mother’s 
face!” 
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She laughed aloud at the mere thought. 

“Monday?” I asked, almost breathless with excitement. 

“No, I can’t, I can’t!” she exclaimed. “It’s impossible. I can’t get away 
from home. I am watched from morning till night.” 

Suddenly a thought seemed to strike her. 

“But ... I daresay ... Perhaps I could manage it. But not on a Monday ... 
a Wednesday. Shall we say next Wednesday, at three?” 

I bent down and kissed her hand. 

“It needed a little courage to make that promise, did it not?” I asked. 

“A great deal, I can tell you!” 

“T told you just now, didn’t I, that one day you would find courage?” 

She understood the implication, and ran to the door as red as a poppy. 

“Till Wednesday!” I cried. 

My heart leapt in my breast. I was twenty again—younger—a 
schoolboy! I sang as I ran downstairs. 


Sister Antoinette is watching my rather unusual 


gaiety with suspicious eyes. Her woman’s intuition told her the cause at 
once. 

Yesterday I made her place flowers at the head of every bed in the 
wards. And I said, pointing to the acacias in the garden, just coming into 
flower: 

“See how life renews itself unceasingly! 

“That is its riddle ... its charm!” 

But she cast her eyes clown and clenched her hands. I could see how the 
knuckles whitened. 

The day after to-morrow is Wednesday. 


My spirits have fallen since last night. They brought a poor fellow in 
whom I can’t get out of my mind. Every time I closed my eyes last night 
and tried to call to mind my loved one’s face, it was his hollow cheeks and 
fading eyes that I saw, and his endless, confused mutterings about someone 
called Jeanne rang in my ears and ... made me think. 

That miserable creature has a heart as I have. A woman plays the same 
part in his life that she plays in mine—probably a much more important 
part! For, Iam sure, it is no passing caprice these mutterings 


express, but love for a faithful companion who has shared his unhappy 
existence. 

I could not help comparing the poor fellow’s life with mine, his 
sufferings with my pleasures ... and the thought of the eternal injustice of 
things drove all the joy out of my heart. I realized, too, that I had examined 
him carelessly and unfeelingly, because I was thinking all the time of 
Wednesday. I resolved to make amends to him to-day. I am going to ask 
him about his Jeanne. 


He has an ulcer in the stomach—internal hemorrhage:an incurable case. 
Cause—starvation. 

He continues to murmur ceaselessly, “Jeanne ... Jeanne ... Jeanne.” 

“Who is Jeanne?” I asked in a low voice. 

He opened his eyes wide. 

“Jeanne ... Jeanne!” he went on. 

I passed my hand across his forehead, and his eyes became like the eyes 
of some grateful animal. 

“Tell me about Jeanne,” I said. 

He shook his head, and whispered something of 


which I could make out only these two words, “never again.” 

“Where is she?” I asked. Again he shook his head. 

“Why did you go hungry?” I said. “You seem to have been a pretty 
strong fellow.” 

“T had to go and look for her,” he answered. “So you see I could not 
work.” 

He spoke below his breath and his voice was strained, as if he had 
difficulty in moving his lips. 

“What is your trade?” 

“T sold papers. She used to help me ...” 

The shadow of a smile flitted across his face. 

“Why is she with you no longer?” I asked. 

He replied with a groan, and I saw tears gather on the rims of his 
discolored eyelids. Till suddenly, in jerks, as if every single word was an 
effort, he stammered: 

“Nobody bought our papers any more ... they they used to say that we 
looked too happy ... nobody felt sorry for us ... they bought from the ones 
who looked miserable ... things got worse and worse ... we tried 
something else ... hadn’t any luck ... I went short ... so that she might have 
enough ... you see, there was 


hardly enough for two, and I loved her so ... and then ... I could read it in 
her eyes ... I saw she had made up her mind ... her eyes looked so sad, sort 
of fixed ... and she didn’t laugh any more when I read her funny bits out of 


papers ... and then ... one morning ... when I woke up ... she was gone ... 
she had put all her bread from the day before in my coat pocket ...” 

He burst into sobs. 

“And I couldn’t find her anywhere ... not ... not at the Morgue ... nor 
... anywhere else! But I'd rather ... she was dead ...than ...the other thing 

I didn’t know what to say. I could find no word of consolation. As 
always, I felt keenly the bitterness of the poor fellow’s lot. As always, I 
tried to feel what I should have felt in his place. I saw the woman I loved 
leaving me to save me from dying of hunger ... going away to die of 
hunger herself ... or to sell her poor body for food ... 

The only thing for me to do was to bring a ray of hope into his 
despairing heart, and give him as peaceful a death as possible. So I 
promised to help him find his Jeanne. 


He seized my hand and kissed it. 

“Yes, yes,” he cried, “money can find her ... money can! Offer a reward! 
... She had brown hair ... and big black eyes .. 

“That’s all right,” I said. “But it’s not much good finding her if we can’t 
get you well, is it? Try to sleep now and get stronger. I will give you a 
powder that will do you good.” 

He leaned back on his pillow. I could see a ray of hope dawn in his eyes. 

“Oh,” he whispered, “we shall find her again ... we shall find her ... 
with your help.” 

I turned to Sister Antoinette, who had remained standing behind me. She 
had heard everything. 

“Bring me some wine,” I said. 

For the first time, her eyes did not say “Let him live!” But her fingers 
gripped her rosary, and her lips murmured prayers. 

When she had brought the wine, I poured the powder in and handed him 
the glass. 

“Will that make me go to sleep?” he asked. 

“Yes,” I said, “that will make you sleep. It will take all your pain away.” 

He emptied the glass and lay back again, smiling. 


“If I have no pain, doctor, I shall dream,” he said. 


I remained sitting by his bed till all was over. Sister Antoinette knelt 
behind my chair, weeping. 

But the tears she shed to-day were shed for herself. For the dead man’s 
sufferings belong to a world in which men lived and loved ... while her life 
and passion were walled up in a tomb. When she folded his hands, I noticed 
that she let her own hand rest a moment on his breast ... as a caress to the 
love that had lived there. 


Her name is Lucienne. I have known that since yesterday. 

I have known something else, too, since yesterday: that I love her. 

There is something unpleasant to me now about the word “love.” I have 
used it too often. But my love has seldom lasted two months. 

I have admonished myself, I have condemned myself to chastity, I have 
called myself a shameless libertine—to no purpose. Nothing has been able 
to cure my chronic unfaithfulness. The fact is that I am too 


critical. As soon as, beneath the exquisite exterior of my mistresses, I have 
detected the thousand and one little feminine weaknesses and faults, my 
enthusiasm has disappeared. 

Will it be the same this time, I wonder! Are her proud grace, her 
audacious innocence, her fresh, sweet charm, only more glittering, empty 
soap bubbles? Perhaps! At any rate, I am happy to-day; I love her to-day. 

I have never seen so beautiful a woman! She possesses those two most 
rare things—perfect ankles and perfect wrists. And her skin is as soft as the 
skin of a little child. 

Yet, for once, when I think of her, her physical beauty takes quite a 
secondary place. What fascinates me above all is the freshness and purity 
of soul which every one of her words reveals. 

From the moment she entered my room I was all hers. She treated me at 
once as if we were old friends, and, proud of her ingenuity, she told me all 
the little fibs that had made it possible for her to come. 

“They think I’m at La Rozelle,” she said. “My ‘miss’ came to the station 
with me as usual. I let her take my ticket and I got into the train; but before 


it started I sent her off to telephone about something very important, all my 
own invention, and when she’d gone I jumped out again. Clever, wasn’t it? 
Anyone would think I was an old hand!” 

She laughed gaily. 

“She did all that for me!” I thought. 

“Now,” she said, sitting down in my big arm-chair, “tell me lots of 
interesting things. In the first place, everything about yourself.” 

“Everything? That’s a large order. If you want to know everything about 
me, you must come often.” 

“Well, that is what I came for. You live in a free, gay world which I 
should like to know. Teach me something about life!” 

“T would rather not. You would be too disappointed. The world isn’t half 
as fine as young people like you think.” 

“Really? Through the gilded bars of my cage it seems as tempting and as 
marvellous as the world in fairy stories!” 

“I’m sure you could tell me much more interesting things than I could 
you.” 

“I? Good heavens, what could I have to tell you? I, poor chrysalis, shut 
up in my cocoon, who see nothing and know nothing!” 


“Tell me what you think,” I asked. 

“Don’t ask that! I don’t think very nice thoughts. Nearly all the people I 
know are stupid, vain and narrow-minded; and I can’t help thinking of 
them.” 

“You don’t seem fortunate in your acquaintances,” I said. 

“I’m not,” she said. “I hate them all—everybody but my grandmother. 
She’s a clear, the best granny in the world. And so broad-minded. I should 
not be here to-day if it were not for her!” 

She laughed a little at the surprise visible in my face and then went on, a 
little more serious: 

“Do you know what she says to me every time I see her? When I am 
going away, and she kisses me good-bye, she always says the same thing— 
that I must remember that my life is my own—and that I must never let 
anybody keep me from doing what I want to do with all my heart.” 

I took her hand and kissed it. 

“Thank you,” I said, “for telling me how much you wanted to come.” 


She withdrew her hand and looked at me as if she was going to say 
something more, but she remained silent. 


I watched her. I could see how the thoughts were crowding each other in 
her brain; the expression of her face was continually changing. Suddenly, 
lifting her arms over her head in mock dismay, she said: 

“Fancy that I, Mademoiselle Lucienne d’Aubray, known for my haughty 
indifference, usually surrounded by a father, a mother, a ’miss,” a lady’s 
maid, a chauffeur, a groom and two Persian cats, have escaped from them 
all by trickery and fraud to pay a secret visit to the famous Dr. Morel! It’s 
awful!” 

“It’s delightful,” I laughed. 

She went on mischievously: 

“And the worst of it is that I like being here very much ... I’m not a bit 
sorry I came.” 

I had to take a firm hold of the arms of the chair—so strongly was I 
tempted to jump up and kiss her. She began to walk round the room. She 
examined minutely my little collection of curios, and her imagination 
attributed a particular interest to every knick-knack. A pretty Sevres cup 
was perhaps the very one which Marie Antoinette held in her hand when 
the announcement “The Revolution, your Majesty!” was made to her. A 
fifteenth century crucifix of crystal and ivory “had certainly belonged to a 
Borgia and 


preserved the secret of his crimes;” a stiletto with a gold handle of Louis 
XIII’s time had “without the least doubt been used by the Great Cardinal to 
get rid of one of his best friends,” and so on. 

Suddenly she discovered in one of the corners a little table covered with 
photographs of women. She stood still. 

“Are all these photographs women you have been in love with?” she 
asked. 

“T don’t remember, Mademoiselle. I have such a bad memory that I have 
even forgotten to burn all these photographs, which have no value for me 
now.” 

I was anxious to hear what her answer would be. Would she disappoint 
me by behaving like hundreds of other women? Would she examine the 


photographs one by one, and put them aside, with little sneering, spiteful 
remarks? Was she already a prey to that overpowering feminine jealousy, 
which always fears that a man still preserves in his pocket-book or drawer a 
lock of another woman’s hair, or some other memento? 

To my relief, she turned away from the table, saying: 

“T don’t want to look at them. If I didn’t like them, I shouldn’t like to 
know that you had loved them, and if I did like them, it would be 
unpleasant to me to 


feel how faithless you were ... and how forgetful.” 

She was silent a moment and then went on. 

“T am sorry I saw the photographs. It has upset me. A moment ago I was 
beginning to believe that life can be sweet ... and now: a 

“It 1s sweet, believe me!” I cried. “I know it, I feel it to-day more 
strongly than ever before.” 

She looked at me. 

“T expect you have found it sweet before.... often.” 

“Never as I do today,” I said. 

She came close to me. 

“Ts that true?” 

“Yes.” 

“Absolutely true?” 

“Yes, absolutely true.” 

She smiled. 

“I’m so glad.” 

She reflected for a few moments without taking her eyes from me; then 
she said: 

“T can’t make myself out. I should like to know whether what I feel now 
... lfitis ... if 1am beginning to love you?” 

God of Mercy! How happy I was when I heard 


those words! I wanted to weep for joy, to clasp her madly in my arms. But, 
so as not to frighten her, I said in a calm, rather melancholy voice: 

“It cannot be that ... so long as you are in doubt.” 

“Yes, but I’m not really in doubt ... Why should I have come here to- 
day? My eagerness to see you again ... what else can it be?” 


I did not dare remain near her. I got up abruptly and went to the other 
end of the room. Her innocent frankness made a saint of me. I would not 
have abused her confidence in me—confidence I so little deserved—for 
anything in the world. I had never felt anything like it before. Reverence 
for a woman whom I had caught in my net! The novelty of the feeling 
intoxicated me; it was stronger than the strongest desire; it was adoration. 

We both remained silent for a long time. I was asking myself the painful 
question—how this adventure was going to end. 

Not see her again? Impossible! I was too completely enslaved already. 
And how long should I remain—good? 

Sitting in the arm-chair, graceful and sweet and 


young, a sunbeam lighting up her golden hair and playing on her silk dress, 
she made me think of a pretty little wild bird captured by a great, rough 
human hand. I knew that hand. I knew that however firmly it might resolve 
to treat the exquisite little thing delicately, there would inevitably come a 
moment when it would yield to the overwhelming desire to tighten its grip 
and crush the lovely plumage. 

Lucienne was the first to speak. 

“T ought not to have come! Granny looks forward to my Wednesday visit 
the whole week. And I wrote to her that I was ill and couldn’t come.” 

“Won’t she tell your father and mother?” I asked. 

“No. My grandmother and my father and mother don’t write. They 
quarrelled about my education.” 

And she added a moment later, in the most natural manner imaginable: 

“But I must stay here till to-morrow!” 

“Till to-morrow?” I repeated, half-dazed. 

“Yes,” she said. “I always stay all Wednesday at La Rozelle and only 
come back to Paris on Thursday morning. I love my Wednesdays with 
Granny—the only happy days of my whole childhood. So to-morrow I 
must go to a station on the Paris-Rozelle line, change 


there and come back; for my insufferable ‘miss’ always meets me at the 
station. ’ve thought it all out before-hand ... there’s nothing else to be 
done! It’s too risky to go to a hotel. I might be recognized.... No, you won’t 


get rid of me till to-morrow! But surely your house is big enough. There’s 
the whole clinic.” 

The blood surged through my veins. I looked at her as speechless and 
awkward as a schoolboy. What was she thinking of? Did she understand 
what she had said? Was it shameless coquetry or incredible innocence? 

She said with a smile: 

“You look at me as if you would like to say: ‘But you’re quite mad! 
How can you stay in my house till to-morrow? Don’t you understand that 
you'd be hopelessly compromised if anyone found out?’ Yes, yes, I know. I 
was within a hair’s breadth of not coming at the last moment, just because 
of that. But I came all the same ... and here I am!” 

“And,” she continued, still smiling, “it isn’t nearly as bad as I thought ... 
for I have found out that you’re much better than your reputation.” 

Good! It was innocence. 


“Why do you think that?” I asked. 

“T like the way you look me straight in the face,” she said. “You can’t be 
hiding anything bad from me.” 

Oh, if she knew how mistaken she is, poor child! ... Our eyes met, and 
this time I turned mine away. 

From where I sat I could see the nape of her neck. Little curls like gold 
threads, against an ivory skin. How long would it be before I pressed my 
lips to that bewitching spot? I tried to keep my eyes fixed on my feet, so as 
not to see her. But I could not help raising them ... And, almost without 
intending it, I bent over and kissed the hand which lay, white and soft, on 
the arm of her chair. She stretched her hand out to me, and I kept it in mine. 

I could hear the noise of the streets outside my windows—the noise of 
carts, of motor cars, of bells jingling and street vendors shouting; but they 
seemed to belong to a far away, unreal world, with no bearing on our 
existence. 

This little thing, whose hand lay so trustingly in mine, had suddenly 
become the center of all my thoughts, the goal of all my longings. 


We sat for a long time in silence. We did not need to speak. We were 
think:ng of one another. We were the only people in the world. 


Not a muscle of Charle’s face moved when I told him to get the little 
spare room ready for Mademoiselle. 
I shall raise his wages. 


She played the piano after dinner. She plays delightfully. As a rule, 
music is nothing more to me than an unpleasant noise. But how I enjoyed 
Lucienne’s playing! 

Suddenly, in the middle of a tune, she stopped and turned towards me: 

“It’s the only friend I have at home—my piano. It’s my comrade, my 
confidant, my confessor. But only in the evening! When my dear mother, 
the Countess d’Aubray, has a headache—she has one every day until six, 
when she begins to dress for dinner—she can’t bear the ‘distracting noise.’ 
Only the conversation of Pere Leonard, her confessor, can soothe her 
nerves. Nothing but his gossip cures her headaches. And when all her 
friends have been discussed, mother 1s charming 


and all smiles, and doesn’t make a fuss when I start playing.” 

I laughed. 

“You don’t seem to care for the fashionable life your mother leads,” I 
said. 

“Oh!” she said, “I never ought to have been born in a milieu of that 
kind! Ever since I was little I’ve dreamt of freedom ... joy ... music ... all 
sorts of things! I think I should be much happier pushing a barrel-organ 
along the high roads, free as a bird, than walking in the Bois with my 
‘miss.’ I’m sure I shall come to a bad end. Ask mother! She’ll tell you I’m 
obstinate and capricious, that I have irreverent, dangerous notions! ... But 
that’s all Granny’s fault ... it all has to do with Granny’s secret—a little 
enamel ring which she wears round her neck and won’t show anyone ... but 
I’ve seen it, though she doesn’t know I have ... and I adore it.... I feel that 
that secret has meant so much to her.” 

She went on playing. 

Twilight had set in. 

A faint rose-colored light from the setting sun fell into the room. It 
shone on some streak of gold in the 


panel, in the lusters on the chandelier. The part of the room that was in 
semi-darkness became peopled with shadows. Lucienne’s playing was 
inspired by her surroundings; the harmonies became sweeter, deeper, 
dreamier ... 

What was she dreaming about? I would have given my life to be playing 
a part in her dreams. And I was; for she stopped and turned towards me 
again. 

“It’s funny,” she said, “I feel that I have known you a very long time and 
that we are very great friends already. I was thinking about it while I was 
playing. You are quite different from what I thought you would be, and I 
like you far, far better as you are.” 

I wanted to go down on my knees and kiss her shoes; but my emotion 
prevented me from uttering a word; I could only sigh deeply. 

“Why do you sigh?” she asked. 

“Because I am so happy,” I answered. 

“T am happy too.” 

“And what has made you happy?” I asked. 

“You have,” she said in a low voice. 

I took her head in my hands and kissed her tenderly on the forehead. 

“Thank you,” I murmured, “you don’t know what you are giving me.” 


“It’s I who should thank you,” she stammered. “I know what happiness 
means for the first time in my life. You understood, didn’t you? I tried to 
tell you through my playing. I put into my playing all that I was feeling ... 
and tried to reproduce the image of you that is in my heart.” 

“You are wrong about me,” I cried. “I love you too much to deceive you. 
I am a brutal egoist, lazy, blasé, unbelieving ... I have every fault. You’d 
better know at once.” 

“And yet there is so much good in you.” 

“Very little,” I answered. 

She took my hand in hers and said seriously: 

“If you have as many failings as you say, you are lucky to have met a 
woman who will love you in spite of them. I love you anyway ... I can’t 
help loving you now.” 

And she added, more gaily: 

“Besides, I think you judge yourself very severely ... Anyhow, I shall 
soon know if I am right or wrong.” 


I felt that there was a hidden significance in her words; but at the 
moment I did not know what. 

The thoughts whirled in my head—thoughts of joy for myself, of fear 
for her. 


She rose and gave me her hands to kiss. 

“Good night,” she said ... “and thanks for to-day.” 

“It’s I who should thank you ... for the best day in my life.” 

I went with her to the door of her room, and left her. 

I wanted to go to bed. But I could not sleep. My temples throbbed. My 
brain was on fire. 

She was there, ten yards from me, sleeping peacefully, not knowing 
what a fearful struggle was going on within me. 

How I hated myself! How I cursed the detestable instinct that eternally 
drags us down to the level of the beasts. For the first time I felt disgust at 
man’s bestiality ... Hitherto, I had always given way without hesitation to 
the slightest promptings of desire ... I suffered like a wild animal chained 
up for the first time. 

I walked agitatedly up and down my room ... I was more and more 
strongly tempted to give way. Had she not offered herself to me by staying? 
She must accept the consequences of her acts. I would revenge myself for 


But these shameful thoughts did not prevail. My conscience smote me. 
Was this my gratitude for the innocent trustfulness which only an hour ago 
I had been worshipping? 

Heaven knows which instinct, the higher or the lower, would have 
conquered in the end ... But suddenly I heard a knock at my door. 

I stopped—as if struck by a blow, breathless, listening intently. There 
was somebody at the door. It could not be she—no, impossible! 

There was another knock. I did not answer ... I could not move. Then 
the door was opened very gently, and Lucienne entered the room. She was 
in her nightdress; her fair hair hung loosely over her shoulders. 

“T couldn’t sleep any more than you could. I’ve heard you walking about 
all the time.” 

And she added, in a very low voice: 


“IT was waiting for you.” 

“Lucienne!” 

“Thank you for not coming. I understand. You were afraid of doing me 
harm, were you not? You see that you are better than you thought!” 


She lifted her hands and laid them on my shoulders, and, looking 
straight into my eyes, she said: 

“T love you. I belong to you. I want to be yours.” 

She bent towards me and pressed her sweet, trembling lips to mine.... 


I have never loved a woman so tenderly, so reverently as I love 
Lucienne. And yet, when I analyze my feelings, I find, beneath my joy, a 
painful, burning remorse. 

She has given me her life. And what have I given her? What shall I give 
her? I shall be unfaithful to her in a month, perhaps! I know and fear 
myself. It would be the greatest sorrow of my life. 


THREE 


Letter from Dr. Morel to 
Lucienne d’Aubray 


The incredible has happened, Lucienne! You have killed my egoism. 
Were my life the price of a kiss from you I would gladly pay it. I only live 
for you; you are my only thought. 

You have made me wiser! Since I saw you I have learned that love is not 
all joy; it is half pain. I feel as if all my blood had flowed to my heart, and 
that my heart is painfully compressed as if there was hardly room for it. 
The fact that I love you, and that you are not there, causes me pain. 

It is this pain that makes me write to you. 

You told me you could not come till next Wednesday. But you must 
come sooner, Lucienne. 

Every day seems an eternity; the hours drag themselves along. In the 
evenings I wander about my room, touching the things I remember seeing 
you touch. I cannot sleep at night. So you will understand that, despite the 
joy of thinking of you, I am not happy. 


I saw your soul in your eyes, Lucienne, a tender, loyal little soul, which 
is now mine. You gave it to me so entirely, so completely that it is mine as 
long as you live. 

You are mine. So I have the right to give you orders. I order you to come 
—to come quickly! 


FOUR 


Letter from Lucienne d’Aubray 
to Dr. Morel 


I love you, Léon. 

Don’t be impatient. I would have come to you the very next day if I 
could. But I told you how things are; I live in a cage and I cannot escape. 

You must know that my longing is just as strong as yours. Only I am not 
so impatient. When I think of you, time flies! The hours I used to find so 
empty and long are filled with thoughts of you; they are happy hours now. 

Thank you a thousand, thousand times, Léon, for the happiness you have 
given me. You have helped me so much already! I don’t mind my mother’s 
scolding and fussiness, my father’s weakness and indolence; I can listen to 
gossip at tea and look on at dirty little intrigues at snobs’ dinner tables ... 
all these things, which used to disgust me so utterly, make no difference to 
me now. I don’t notice anything. Nothing but you matters at all! 

You say you are no longer an egoist. I feel that 


I am becoming one. For though it hurts me to know that you are unhappy 
when I am not with you, I can’t help being just a tiny bit glad. 
Till Wednesday—at the same time as last week. When I think of 
Wednesday my heart beats so hard that I tremble all over. 
Wednesday! Wednesday! Wednesday! 
LUCIENNE. 


FIVE 


Letter from Lucienne d’Aubray 
to the Dowager Countess 
d’Aubray-Rozelle 


My dearest, darling Granny, 

I have a very bad conscience, for I have told you a lie. I wasn’t ill at all 
last Wednesday. Forgive me for having frightened you, but I couldn’t come 
to La Rozelle and I didn’t like to tell you why till I was perfectly sure of 
myself. To-day Iam. And I am going to tell you everything. 

What you have foretold has happened. I have fallen in love! Beyond all 
limits, all reason, wildly, madly, desperately—with all my body, all my 
soul, all my being ... is that enough? 

You are a very acute person, Granny dear; you judged your grand- 
daughter very well. Do you remember saying not long ago, “You'll do 
something mad some day, Lucienne. I’m sure there’s something very 
different hidden under your cold, correct surface; and I’m glad of it, dear, 
for it’s the best part of you.” 


You were right indeed, Granny! I would do mad thingsall the mad things 
in the world—for I love him madly! I would die this minute with pleasure 
if only he held my hand in his. I would become old, ugly, hump-backed, so 
long as he alone didn’t see it! I would be happy with him in a cottage at the 
back of beyond ... I’d mend his socks and clean the saucepans ... so you'll 
believe me when I say I love him, won’t you? You’ll believe that it’s 
serious? You must believe it, or I won’t go on with my story. 

I have given myself to him. 

I can hear you saying, Granny darling: “Is he good enough? Does he 
really love you? Does he value you properly?” I can answer, “Yes, he loves 
me well enough to satisfy even you.” And that’s saying a great deal, isn’t 
it? 

Some day, perhaps, I may be sorry I ever met him. But what matter? My 
happiness now is so great that any pain or disappointment that may come 


later is more than compensated for in advance. I would sooner be burned 
alive than confess that I regret what I have done. 
Forgive me, Granny, and don’t say I am a selfish 


creature if I don’t come to La Rozelle as often as I used. I know how much 
my coming means to you. But my only way of seeing him is to make them 
believe at home that I am going to you as usual. 

Do you remember saying to me—when I had refused a man, and 
despised him because he persisted, and was unwilling to take my refusal— 
that I knew nothing of love, and that some day I should be a man’s obedient 
slave, his butterfly, his plaything? I was very offended; but you were right. 
I'd gladly be his butterfly, his plaything, and anything else he wanted me to 
be. 

It was you who educated me, Granny, who “formed” me, who fought 
Mother and Father and Pere Leonard, and made me what I am. If it weren’t 
for you, I should still be shut up in my cage, watching life passing before 
my eyes on the other side of the bars without being able to stretch out my 
arm and seize it. 

I don’t quite like telling you who he is. You have probably heard of him, 
and you may be puzzled at its being him I care for. People say he is too 
fond of women ... Perhaps he is; but I assure you he is better than his 
reputation. 

He is Dr. Morel, the well-known specialist. 


Please write to me at once. I am just a little bit anxious as to what your 
answer may be. I should so hate to cause you any worry. Remember, 
whatever else you may think, that I am very, very happy. 

Your 
LUCIENNE. 


SIX 


Letter from the Dowager Countess 
d’ Aubray-Rozelle to 
Lucienne d’ Aubray 


Thank you for your letter, darling, and above all for having told me 
everything so frankly. I cannot tell you how grateful I am for your 
confidence in me. It outweighs by far what little you may have to be 
grateful to me for. 

I own I was very much moved when I read your letter. Your joy 
frightens me. For I have told you, have I not, that no happiness can last. 

I am not going to set myself up as a judge of your actions, or inquire 
whether you have flung yourself blindly into this adventure, or whether you 
appreciate the seriousness of what you have done. I only want to remind 
you that the ideas of liberty I have taught you involve duties as well. Those 
who claim the right to live their lives in their own way must have the 
strength to bear the burdens of the life they have chosen. Don’t forget that, 
Lucienne! 


But I won’t disturb your new-born happiness by gloomy words. I follow 
you in my thoughts, hour by hour, I share your joy, I see your eyes shining 
with happiness, your cheeks glowing with youth and love! 

Yes, I have always been sure that your cold, indifferent manner meant 
nothing more than that you “did not know yourself,” but I never guessed 
that the flames would break out so soon, and so violently. It makes me 
uneasy. Don’t worry yourself with thoughts of my distress at not seeing 
you. Nothing matters so long as I know you are happy. I don’t even want 
you to come. I don’t want you to give up a single minute of your happiness 
for my sake. 

Only remember one thing, dear. When the day comes when I can be of 
any help to you, there is nothing in the world I would not be ready to do for 
you. 

God bless you, darling. 

Your loving 


GRANNY. 


SEVEN 


Extracts from Dr. Morel’s Diary 


Lucienne is a marvel. There was never anyone like her. 

I question her most searchingly, I twist and turn her words, I lay the 
most subtle traps for her ... and I have not yet detected the slightest trace of 
meanness or crookedness in her nature. 

Of course it does not lessen my love for her. But it makes me less sure of 
myself. It makes me feci as if she did not really belong to me. I have no 
generic affinity to her, we have no common depravity. The fellowship I 
have always felt with other women I have loved is lacking in her case. 

I should almost like to hear Lucienne, just for once, fling mud at another 
woman ... it would make her more earthly ... But I cannot make her do it. 
When I make little remarks about other women, which might be expected 
to arouse her jealousy, she says with a sweet smile: “Darling, I’m not 
interested in the other women. Nothing matters to me that isn’t you.” 

If she would only show some disagreeable curiosity! 


I sometimes try to make her by pretending to be thinking of the past, or by 
casually mentioning a woman’s name. In vain! The last time I set this trap 
for her, she said: “You’re not as faithless as you make out; you haven’t 
forgotten that woman. I am glad of that; it makes me hope you will 
remember me, too!” 

I have not even the satisfaction of watching her trying to manoeuvre me 
into marrying her. When I hinted at it, in order to test her, she said: “Marry? 
fancy you married! You would regret it the day after—and it would bring 
me nothing but unhappiness.” 

No, there is no hope for it.... I am more and more enthralled by her. 
How I love her! I would suffer tortures for her. But the strongest proof of 
my love for her is the way I love her. I have never felt for any woman the 
kind of love I feel for Lucienne. She has made me humble; every caress I 
give her, every kiss on her lips, is humble ... She is perfect ... ideal ... 

Scepticism, my old comrade, who have so often saved me from losing 
my head when I have ventured along dizzy paths, come to my help now! 


Tell me that my dreams are fantastic! Find me black spots on Lucienne’s 
white wings! I am all attention. Let us 


analyze her together ... How easy it has been for her, after all, to keep her 
purity, her candour! Are they really anything more than ignorance and 
indifference, born of the care-free life she has led? Thwarted desire, 
mortified vanity, thirst for vengeance, are things unknown to her. 

To draw a fair comparison between Lucienne and other women, I should 
have to see her fighting the woman’s battle—for the man she loves. To 
judge truly of a woman’s real worth, she must be seen in the desperate 
moment when, to save her love, she has recourse to every means her code 
of morals allows. 

Heaven send I may never see Lucienne thus! 


Sister Antoinette has seen Lucienne. Her instinct told her at once what 
she was. When she saw us come into the clinic—which Lucienne had 
insisted on seeing—her lips became as white as her cap. As long as 
Lucienne remained in the room she never once lifted her eyes from the 
floor. The poor girl, cutoff from the joys of life, could not bear to see 
Lucienne’s fresh radiant loveliness. 


Lucienne had often expressed a wish to see the wards. I had kept her 
away as long as I could, but to-day she would not be denied. At first she 
went from bed to bed, talking to the patients. But gradually she became 
silent; the wasted, expressionless faces, the skinny, wornout hands, 
frightened her. When we came downstairs again she was still pale and 
trembling. 

“How dreadful it all is!” she cried. “Why should Fate treat people so 
unequally, so unjustly?” 

“It is not as bad as it looks,” I replied. “I have gone into the question 
carefully. Most of these poor creatures continue to hope till death, and this 
hope compensates to a great extent for the bitter injustice of their lot.” 

“T only saw suffering on their faces,” said Lucienne, “I saw no hope.” 

“One must know how to read faces. We cannot judge these poor people 
by our own standards. They are accustomed to suffering which would kill 


us physically and morally. There are plants which can grow on the bare 
rock, are there not? Some of them are positively happy, just because they 
are in a clean, warm bed. They are full of gratitude to God for remembering 


that they were in need of a bed. Well, it seems to me that human beings 
who have reached such a dept of abjectedncss deserve to go on living as a 
punishment. 

“That sounds very cruel,” Lucienne said. ’Surely we ought to be glad of 
any little bit of happiness that comes into their wretched lives, however 
small.” 

“Not at all,’ I rejoined, “because their resignation is contemptible— 
pernicious. There are conditions of life that no human being ought to 
accept. Rebellion may be a duty. I, a man, rebel against the sufferings of 
man, and I act as it is my duty to act.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Why, sometimes patients are brought to me, or starving people, in an 
acute state of suffering, beyond all remedy; alive to no sensation but pain; 
rebels who scorn hope as a treacherous delusion; and they deserve the best 
gift we can give them. I give it to them.” 

“What do you mean by the ‘best gift’?” she asked. 

I looked at her. Could she bear to learn the truth? She knows so little of 
life, and is so sensitive. Suppose she were to say some day, “I have clasped 
a murderer’s hands in love!” 


I decided to evade her question. 

“To take as much care of them as possible, of course; feed them, 
strengthen them, and so on.... 

She looked hard at me. Then she said: 

“I know your face, Léon. You are not saying what is in your thoughts. I 
remember things you have said about incurable invalids and a doctor’s 
responsibility....” 

She said no more, and I saw fear in her eyes. Had she guessed the truth? 
Had her love given her a super-human instinct in everything that concerned 
me? I believed it had. 

After some moments’ silence, she took my hand and laid it against her 
cheek. 


“Léon,” she said, “it hurts me to think that you sometimes conceal 
things from me. Why do you? You ought to tell me everything, so that I can 
follow your thoughts more easily. Without help from you I find it difficult 
... your ideas are so different from those of the other people I have known. 
Are you afraid I shall not understand you? I understand you better than you 
think, Léon; you haven’t been able to hide your heart from me. I know that 
all your sceptical, ironical, contemptuous sayings are only a 


mask which conceals a tender heart. Have confidence in me, dearest, and 
let me share all your thoughts!” 

I tried to pass it off as a joke. “Share!” I said. “You talk about sharing, 
when you’ve stolen my whole heart!” 

But she did not see the matter as a joke. She looked long at me without 
replying. 

When we parted this morning, she said: 

“I love you, Léon. Whatever may happen, my fate is bound up with 
yours for good and all.” 

There was a solemnity in her voice which I did not like. She might have 
been pronouncing sentence on us both. 


EIGHT 


Extracts from Dr. Morel’s Diary 


Things look bad for Jacques. 

The bullet has entered the joint of his hip. He will certainly be lame for 
the rest of his life. I have given him the best private room in the clinic, and 
am doing everything I can for him. But he does not even answer when I 
speak to him, and his eyes follow me with an expression of undying hate. 

Evidently our “friendship” is too well known for my refusal to act as his 
second not to have made a bad impression. But I knew that the charge made 
against him was true. 

From the very moment he came rushing into my room, pale with rage 
and fear, shouting that he would “shoot the damned slanderer like a mad 
dog,” I guessed that he had been caught out. 

“At the club, was it? Ecarté, I suppose?” I asked. He replied in the 
affirmative. 

“You’re out of luck, old chap,” I said. “Do you remember that little 
misunderstanding we had last time we played ecarté?” 

And when, for that reason, I refused to act as his 


second, he was speechless with fury, and clenched his fists as if he were 
going to knock me down. 

I was rather impressed at his having the courage to fight a duel. I would 
not have thought it of him. But, on reflection, I realized that his unexpected 
bravery was dictated by his instinct of self-preservation. If he had refused 
to fight he would have been forced to leave the club ... and there would 
have been no further possibility of his getting money out of his friends. 

So now I have got him here, poor chap, boiling with rage and thirsting 
for vengeance. He is so furious that he hardly feels the pain of his wound. 
He shivers, shudders and groans with hatred of everybody and everything. 
First, of society in general; then, of all who have an easier life than he has; 
then, of the man who caught him cheating; and, above all, of me—for I 
seem to him to possess, contrary to my deserts, all the good things of this 
world. 


I have given him a few injections of morphia, not so much to ease his 
pain as to calm this hysterical rage of his, which had become positive 
suffering. I hear him murmuring when he is under the influence of the drug. 
He dreams continually of one thing—crime, and takes 


the keenest pleasure in it. He mutters, sighs, laughs, perspires with joy; 
sometimes his visions are so delightful that he shouts with glee. Now he 
clenches his fists threateningly; now they stiffen as though about to strangle 
a victim; now they creep across the counter-pane, cunning and catlike, like 
a wild beast crawling towards its prey. 

Sister Antoinette watches the spectacle with astonishment. She 
instinctively dislikes him. Her lips shut tightly when she comes near his 
bed. 

Decidedly, Jacques is beginning to worry me. 


NINE 


Letter from Lucienne d’ Aubray 
to the Dowager Countess 
d’Aubray-Rozelle 


Darling Granny (Oh, why aren’t you my mother?), 

Something very unpleasant has happened. Count de Zully-Vernet has 
asked me to marry him, and Father and Mother are furious because I have 
refused. He has money ... his father is a Senator ... political influence, etc., 
etc.—you know! 

The idea of marrying anybody but Léon horrifies me. I assure you that it 
would kill me. Oh! if it were he who wanted to marry me! Great Heavens! 
What bliss! But Léon won’t marry. He hates marriage; he calls it a 
forcinghouse for lying and deceit and humiliation. He sees plenty of 
examples among his patients, you know. 

I am just the tiniest little bit sorry that he doesn’t want to marry me. I 
dare say I could persuade him to; he loves me so much that he would do 
anything in the world for me if I really wanted it. But he is so 


used to his free and easy life that the mere feeling that he was bound to me 
might make him love me less. And that thought alone removes any desire I 
might have to marry him. 

I have been very, very happy. But I am not quite as happy as I was. I 
don’t know what is wrong with me. I am strangely nervous. At first, just the 
thought of him macle me happy and at peace with myself. Now it hurts. 
When I leave his house, my heart grows as heavy as a stone, and I feel a 
lump in my throat as I did when I was a child and wanted to stop myself 
crying. And when I am with him, the thought of the coming separation 
spoils all my happiness. I count the hours and minutes that are bringing it 
closer. It makes me miserable all the time. 

I love him too much, Granny! I love him so much that a pang of despair 
goes through my heart when I think that I can’t be always with him. 

You would understand my love, Granny, if you knew Léon. He is so 
different from what people think. They say he 1s a vicious man, a libertine, 


utterly unscrupulous. How wrong they are! His only thought is to help the 
poor, and he gives a number of wretched, broken-down creatures free 
treatment in his clinic. 


He is kindness itself ... but his ideas are so advanced, so bold, that they 
sometimes frighten me. There is one thing I wish I could write to you about 
more openly; it worries me very much .. . and yet I think he is right and is 
acting for the best. It is an act which requires immense courage and infinite 
kindness. I darn’t write you any more about it; my letter might go astray or 
be opened by mistake, and it would be dangerous for Léon. Besides, I 
haven’t the right to tell you a secret I have only guessed, for he would not 
admit it to me. He is afraid, no doubt, that I should disapprove of it and not 
love him any more. How little he knows me! 

I miss you so much, Granny darling, and La Rozelle. To think that I 
haven’t seen the chestnut avenue in flower this spring! But you aren’t cross 
with me for not coming, are you? You understand that I must go to him? 

Write soon. I do so love your dear, stiff, old writing, and the kind, 
sensible things you say. 

Your 
LUCIENNE. 


TEN 


Letter from the Dowager Countess 
d’Aubray-Rozelle to 
Lucienne d’Aubray 


My darling little girl, 

I am so sorry that you have been worried by M. de Zully-Vemet’s 
proposal. Of course, you can’t accept him, and if your father and mother 
should try to force you to consent, I will help you. 

I am worried about you, Lucienne. Your letters make me very uneasy. I 
feel like an old hen who has hatched a duckling, and is standing on the 
bank cackling with fear. You must see that I feel a heavy responsibility for 
your adventure. It was I who led you to plunge into the torrent which 
threatens to carry you away ... it was I who preached you beautiful 
sermons about freedom and happiness, and showed too plainly my hatred 
of the prejudices which rob us of our greatest joys. 

But for me you would probably have accepted the first suitor who came 
along, without thinking twice 


about it; and a marriage like that would perhaps have prevented the 
passions which are now consuming you from ever coming to life. You 
would have become a cold-hearted, poor-spirited woman, filled with the 
same narrow prejudices as your family. Or else you would have become 
like so many other women of our class, who, having lacked the courage to 
grasp real happiness when it was within their reach, abandon themselves to 
ugly, unworthy passions in the hope of finding compensation in them. I did 
not wish you to be of their number. 

Now, I ask myself again and again: have I done her good or harm? Will 
she have strength enough to endure the suffering which will follow on the 
heels of her happiness, or is she only a weak little thing who had better 
have been left to live that doll’s life for which her parents and her position 
in the world destined her? 

This doubt torments me. It keeps me awake at night. I walk up and down 
my room thinking over the difficult problems of life. I think of my own 


youth, my own joys and sorrows, and I ask myself over and over again: 
“Which is best—the memory of a great happiness—and the tears that were 
its price, or the chill satisfaction of having passed through life with a 


dried up, empty heart—but free from suffering?” But when I put this 
question to myself my doubts vanish. Life is love and suffering. Our power 
to bear them is the test of our worth. The woman who has never knelt down 
sobbing, her heart torn by grief, to pray God for help, is no woman; she 
does not understand what suffering means. 

Come what may, you have chosen right, Lucienne darling! 


Your loving 


GRANNY. 


ELEVEN 


Extracts from Dr. Morel’’s Diary 


I am still madly in love with Lucienne. Has she cured me? Every time 
she comes I love her more—with a new, strange, tender, sentimental love. I 
love her as my daughter, my young wife, my patron saint. 

She reminds me of the legend of the warrior who had the plague, and the 
maiden who cured him by letting her heart’s blood flow on to his sores. But 
though he was healed of the plague, his heart was mortally wounded, and 
he died of love for the girl who had saved him. 

My love for Lucienne is something like that. I bathe in her heart’s love 
as in pure, warm blood. I feel myself renewed, ennobled. But my heart is 
tormented. I feel that she has given me all her life.... What have I to give 
her in exchange? 


Jacques is better now. He has walked a few steps with the aid of a 
crutch. His leg will be stronger than 


I dared to expect. The joint is not going to be completely stiff. 

One must admit that the fellow has character! He has not spoken a word 
to me yet. When I speak to him, he replies by a grimace of disgust, 
accompanied by a look of hatred. I have done my best to placate him. I 
have pandered to his deepest and most genuine instinct—his gluttony. I 
have provided the daintiest dishes for him, and he has swallowed them with 
relish ... but the hate in his eyes is unsoftened. 

Sister Antoinette, who felt his hostility towards me, could hardly be 
induced to enter his room. But her dislike for him disappeared when, one 
day, he told her that her eyes reminded him of his mother’s eyes. Sister 
Antoinette declares that he said it in a voice stifled by tears. He is a cute 
fellow, old Jacques. That was just the way to get round Sister Antoinette. 
She tends him now as patiently and devotedly as the rest of the patients. 

Jacques has never spoken of his childhood to me except with bitterness 
and scorn. I remember a story he once told me. His father was a painter 


who made a living by painting signboards for five francs apiece. He had 
painted, to the order of a wine merchant, a 


fat Cupid sitting astride a barrel, with a bunch of grapes in each hand. The 
“artist,” delighted with the effect of his grapes, demanded an extra two 
francs. There was a fight between the painter and the wine merchant, 
during which Jacques stole two francs which a customer had left on the 
counter. He gave them to his father, who pocketed them, and gave his son a 
good hiding as a punishment for stealing them. 

Jacques told me that his view of morality dated from this event. And it is 
a curious thing that every time Jacques, dirty little sponging thief that he is, 
has filled me with greater disgust than usual, I have remembered this scene. 
Very likely it was the first theft the child had committed, and his sole object 
was to remedy an injustice done to his father. And his father’s conduct 
killed in him all generosity, all respect for law and accepted morality. It is 
the best excuse there is for Jacques. 

He is passing the time of his convalescence in reading crime stories. 
With sparkling eyes and flaming cheeks, he devours vast quantities of those 
thrilling novels which glorify heroic, uncatchable bandits and “swell 
mobsmen” at the expense of clumsy detectives. He makes notes, he dreams, 
he plans the most complicated, 


risky burglaries, never suspecting that I can read it all in his face. Jacqus 
will end up in gaol—I have no doubt of that. I am very sorry. It will be a 
slow, cruel death for him. It is not the thought of his disgrace that will 
trouble him. His stiff erings will be purely physical. This over-civilized 
being, who gloats over truffles cooked in champagne and silk pants, will 
die of misery and hunger in his convict’s dress, on a diet of gruel and salted 
herrings. 

I detest punishments. They revolt me. Criminals, injurious to the 
community, should be suppressed, but these irresponsible creatures, who 
only act in accordance with their natures, should not be made to suffer. 

I feel a growing—and dangerous—pity for Jacques. I am tempted more 
and more strongly to wipe out his useless, troubled existence before his last 
great illusion has been shattered—his belief in his own genius as a 
criminal. 


But I cannot give him my precious gift—accept the heavy responsibility 
of giving it—unless I can feel that he is in some way deserving of it. In 
what respect 1s Jacques deserving? I explore the depths of his so-called soul 
in the hope of discovering some trace of merit. If, for example, in a lucid 
moment, he were to 


appreciate the uselessness of continuing his wretched, vicious existence, I 
would, perhaps, decide to help him. 

I put him to the test last night. I asked him what he intended to do when 
he left the hospital. His eyes became friendly for the first time; iny question 
might have meant that I was willing to lend him money. 

“T must wait and see what turns up,” he answered. 

“You have no plans?” 

He shrugged his shouldered without replying. 

“IT don’t see much prospect for you,” I said. “You won’t do any sort of 
work. You probably won’t have any chance now of exercising your abilities 
at the club. So how are you going to live? I’ll ask you to dinner sometimes, 
of course; but you want rather more than that, I suppose 

Still he gave no answer. The expression of hatred reappeared in his eyes. 

“You must see your position in its true colors,” I said, seriously. “What 
are you going to do? ... You won’t answer! Well, you need not ... for you 
have no secrets from me.” 

I looked hard into his eyes as I spoke, to make him understand that I 
knew, and went on: “I know what you are dreaming of. You will inevitably 
end up in 


prison. And you have imagination enough to know what prison is like.... 
Think of it all—a convict’s life—prison clothes and food—a flogging if 
you make the least effort to assert yourself!” 

His face was convulsed, but he did not speak. 

“Stop while there is still time!” I said. “I can give you ... a way out.” 

“What?” he murmured, with closed eyes. 

“Death!” I whispered. 

He sprang up in bed, his face livid. “Are you mad?” he cried. 

“Death!” I repeated. “It is the only way of salvation for you. The offer I 
make you is the greatest proof of my friendship for you. If you accept it, 


you will have no further worries. You can leave everything to me. You will 
live entirely at my expense—for a long time yet, perhaps. Go back to the 
life you love—luxury, pleasure, vice—and ... one day you will die quietly, 
without knowing it, painlessly, without a struggle.” 

He stared at me with wide-open, terrified eyes. 

“You’re a charming friend!” he cried. “Thank you for your kind offer. 
Perhaps you want my body for experimental purposes! ... It’s true, then.... 


all the talk about the strange things that happen in your clinic ... the large 
number of deaths which puzzle your colleagues ... It’s all true, then. And I, 
in my innocence, never believed it. Aha! perhaps there’s a cell for you in 
prison, too! [ll inform the police ... [’Il denounce you ... you’ve 
threatened to kill me criminal ... murderer ... pest of society He spat the 
words savagely at me. 

“Very well,” I said. “I know all I wanted to know. You have made your 
choice. The day you leave here I will give you enough money to keep you 
for a month. So you can go your own way. But I’Il do it only on condition 
that you never come near me again. I want to get you out of my head before 
you are sent to prison, for I confess to you that ... the thought of your 
sufferings would be painful to me.” 

His face grew livid again. He lay down again, with his eyes closed, 
without uttering a word. Suddenly I saw tears oozing out from under his 
closed lids. I was very surprised. It was the first sign of feeling I had ever 
seen in Jacques. 

“You are right,” he murmured, “I should be better dead. I am a useless 
creature, harmful to myself and 


others. I have done nothing but evil. And the more I see it the worse I 
become. I hate you because I admire you, and because you have had good 
luck, and I’ve not. Give me the money you offered me—I won’t trouble 
you any more. Sometimes, when I think about it, I am frightened of what is 
in store for me. But I don’t want to die before we’re quits—society and I!” 

I left him, somewhat moved. His words had been sincere; they had 
shown me a Jacques I did not know. I had misjudged him. I felt again a 
great temptation to save him from the sufferings that awaited him. 

I have decided not to see him again till the day he leaves the clinic. 


Am I a coward? Am I still dominated by narrow prejudices? Why 
should I shrink from doing my duty towards Jacques? Is he less to be pitied 
than the others because he is physically healthy, if he is morally and 
mentally incurable, destined only to do evil, faced with the certain prospect 
of stiff ering? 


A horrible thing has happened. I have been unfaithful to Lucienne. It is 
clear that I am incurable. 


In reality, I should not call what I have done an act of unfaithfulness 
towards Lucienne; for my feelings towards her are utterly different from 
my feelings towards this other woman, or any of the others who have 
played a part in my life. Indeed, the burning regret I feel proves to me that 
my love for her has not diminished in the slightest. 

Strictly speaking, it is nonsense to talk of any infidelity, as Lucienne has 
had nothing to do with that tainted and corrupted part of me whose cravings 
I have had to satisfy. 

When I examine myself I must admit that Lucienne has never been able 
to still my purely physical desires. So far I have fought against this 
admission, probably suspecting in it a danger of some kind—a danger to 
her, to myself, I scarcely know which—but it is useless to try to conceal the 
fact any longer. My body has gained the ascendancy to such a degree that 
Lucienne’s sweet and childlike passion does not satisfy my cravings. 

But she would be terribly distressed if she knew. She would believe that 
my love for her was dead. She is not capable of understanding that a man’s 
senses may have no connection with his heart. Does any 


woman understand this? Otherwise the whole matter is of no importance. I 
feel only my usual disgust when thinking of my incurable sensualism. 
Immediately after my fall I swore to myself that it would be the last 
time. But, despite my oath, I know perfectly well that I shall succumb to 
the next temptation as I have to this one. I cannot steel myself against the 
influence of the women who come to me on the pretext of consulting me 
about imaginary illnesses, but in reality for quite different reasons. I am 
sensible of a certain affinity between thse vicious creatures and myself. 


Luciemie cannot take their place in my life any more than they can take 
hers; they are on entirely different planes. 

How am I to treat Lucienne after what has happened? To maintain my 
old relations with her in the circumstances would be, in my view, a 
revolting act of treachery towards her. But how can I explain so sudden a 
change in my attitude towards her? I cannot avoid making her unhappy in 
one way or another. I am miserable. My tenderness for her increases 
proportionately to the anguish I feel at causing her distress. How can I 
make her understand that I love her even more than before, if possible? 


When she came yesterday, she at once felt instinctively that something 
unusual had happened. I kissed her on the cheek. 

“Why don’t you kiss me as you always do?” she asked in astonishment. 

I kissed her on the lips—a little more hastily, perhaps, than usual. She 
looked at me searchingly for a moment, and then turned away, visibly 
distressed. 

I tried to banish the fear I saw growing in her. I took both her hands and 
covered them with kisses. 

“It is so wonderful to have you here, darling,” I said. ’I love you more 
than I can say.” 

She gave me another long look; then she said: 

“When you didn’t say it I always used to feel it. To-day you say it, and I 
don’t feel it.” 

Surprised at the sureness of her instinct, I remained silent a moment. 
Then I said: 

“But you believe that I love you sincerely, don’t you?” 

“Yes,” she said, in a voice so sad that it stabbed me to the heart, “I 
believe you love me ... still.” 

I took her in my arms, murmured words of love, and kissed her hair, her 
cheeks, her eyes. 


“IT love you, I love you,” I cried. “Never send me away, Lucienne, or I 
shall sink to the bottom of that muddy stream, the world in which we live.” 

“Why do you talk like that? ‘If I sent you away!’ You might as well say 
‘if I died.’” 


I took her hand and held it in mine; we remained for a long time sitting 
side by side, silent and pensive.... It was Lucienne who broke the silence. 

“T had looked forward so much to coming to-day. The days when I don’t 
see you are so long ... and now I have got here at last I am not happy. I 
don’t know what is the matter with me. I am worried, uneasy.... I feel that 
there is danger.... What has happened? I feel something unusual in you. 
Are you worried about anything? Don’t hide anything from me, I implore 
you!” 

“No, darling,” I said, “there isn’t anything at all. I am as happy at having 
you with me here as ever before.” 

But her intuition was too strong; my words were unavailing. She 
remained silent and pale all through the evening, and her watchful eyes 
never left me. 

She slept, as usual, in the little room next mine. But, true to my 
resolution, I did not go to her. I 


could not enter her room with memories of that other woman in my 
mind.... 

I shall remember to my last hour the expression of her face when she left 
me this morning. 

But she asked no questions. 


TWELVE 


Letter from Lucienne ‘d Aubray 
to the Dowager Countess 
d’Aubray-Rozelle 


Dear Granny, all is over. He doesn’t love me any more. He says he does, 
but it’s no use his saying so; I feel it’s only out of pity. It hurts him to make 
me miserable. 

I do not reproach him. No one is master of his heart. Am I mistress of 
my own? Oh, if I only were! I love him too much, Granny. Besides, he 
never made me any promises; I told you that. On the contrary, he has 
always said that it was not in his nature to be faithful. 

When I left him yesterday, I had made up my mind never to see him 
again ... if what I fear is true. It would be finer and more dignified to part 
now, directly our love has begun to wane ... then our happiness would not 
end, as otherwise it might, in bitterness. 

But a few minutes later, I felt 1t was impossible. 


I could have shrieked aloud with despair at the very thought of never seeing 
him again. And the thought that at this very moinent another woman may 
be with him drives me mad. What fearful torment jealousy is ... and the 
contempt one feels for oneself makes it worse. 

But I haven’t told you yet how my eyes were opened. I went to him on 
Wednesday, as usual, and stayed the night. I sleep in the little room next 
his. I couldn’t sleep this time, I felt far too miserable.... He did not come 
into my room. 

Then, of course, I understood. It must be as I think, mustn’t it? He 
doesn’t love me any more. He loves another woman. 

Write and tell me what you think—as quickly as you can. Do you think 
it possible that he still loves me, in spite of everything? 

Tell me what I am to do. I feel quite helpless. Oh, why didn’t I die when 
I was still happy? 

LUCIENNE. 


THIRTEEN 


Letter from the Dowager Countess 
d’Aubray-Rozelle to 
Lucienne d’Aubray 


MY DARLING LITTLE GIRL: 

Don’t distress yourself. Believe me when I say, on the strength of my 
own experience, that he loves you. Men very seldom pity women they have 
ceased to love. I have never known a case in which a man assured a woman 
that he still loved her when he had nothing to gain by it and nothing to fear 
... especially if he was in love with another woman. 

I believe he loves you deeply, Lucienne. It is more difficult to inspire 
profound respect in a man than to excite his desire, and your lover’s 
behavior towards you proves that he has the greatest respect for you. 

I think you are right, and that he has become entangled with another 
woman in a moment when he was carried away. A man’s heart and a man’s 
senses are not so inseparable as you may think. A woman’s are, but not a 
man’s. 


It is difficult for me, who do not know your lover, to tell you what to do. 
The simplest way is often the best. If you believe that his unfaithfulness 
was only a passing whim, then I say: forget, for you love him so much that 
every bitter or jealous thought causes you suffering. 

But if you think such incidents are likely to happen often—then be 
strong, Lucienne; break with him before it is too late. Do not let your will 
and your pride be weakened by a humiliating resignation, or by delusive 
hopes. When there is no longer mutual confidence, love is worth nothing. 

Perhaps, darling, you may find my letter a little severe, rather cold. It 
was not meant to be. All my heart is in it. I have tried to find words which 
may lighten your sufferings and at the same time help you to come through 
them with your head high. What would I not give to be able to bear them 
for you! 

Your 
GRANNY. 
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FOURTEEN 


Extracts from Dr. Morel’s Diary 


Lucienne came yesterday. It was a terrible day. In the week since I had 
seen her her fresh, rosy cheeks had grown thin and pale. To think that I 
have made her suffer so much! It hurt me horribly. 

I felt I must say tender, loving words to her. 

“How pretty you are to-day, sweetheart!” I said. “A trifle pale, but it 
suits you; it gives you that fragile beauty one sees in sick children. 
Lucienne, I love you more every time I see you.” 

But instead of my words making her happy, tears came into her eyes. 

“Léon,” she said, “instead of repeating that you love me, tell me what 
this shadow is that has come between us. Why didn’t I throw myself into 
your arms when I came in? What is it that holds me back? And why do you 
assure me that you love me? It looks as if you were trying to remove a 
doubt from my heart ... or from your own!” 

“When I say I love you, Lucienne,” I answered, “it is only because I feel 
it so intensely.” 


“Thank you for saying such nice things to me. I know you want me to be 
happy. But ... why do your eyes avoid mine? What are you hiding from 
me, Léon?” 

She grasped both my hands: 

“Tell me the truth! Do tell me the truth! Have pity on me, and tell me 
what has happened!” 

I wanted to say that I had nothing to hide from her, and that my eyes 
were not afraid to meet hers. But when her pleading, pitiful look met mine, 
I felt that I could not lie. I replied: 

“You can guess what has happencd.” 

She did not burst into lamentations; she did not shed tears. It was worse 
than that; she thanked me gently for having wished to spare her the truth; 
by doing so, she said, I had prepared her to meet the blow. 

I did not know what to say in reply. I sat silent and distressed, looking at 
her little trembling mouth, like a murderer hypnotized by the sight of his 


victim. 
At last she rose. 
“T’ll go, Léon,” she said. 
Her words frightened me. “Are you going to leave me?” I asked. 


“Of course I must go. I can’t stay here knowing that you love another 
woman.” 

“No, no darling,” I assured her, “I love no one but you.” 

“Are you making fun of me, Léon? ... You’ve just confessed to me ... 
and now you say you love me... * and no one else ... I don’t understand 
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She could no longer restrain her tears. 

I tried to explain. But I could not make her understand. When I had 
finished she said, simply: 

“Tf that is the state of things, I must go. I’ve no choice. I can’t share your 
love ... I can’t! I can’t! I have felt it since the last night I spent here ... I 
don’t reproach you with anything, dear. You act according to your nature, I 
according to mine. That’s why I must go.” 

“Lucienne,” I said, “I dare not ask you to stay with me, for I might only 
cause you unhappiness. But I can tell you this: I shall never love anyone 
but you, but when I have lost you I shall never know another happy 
moment.” 

“Oh, don’t say such things!” she sobbed. “Don’t 


make it harder for me to part with all my happiness than it is already! I feel 
I ought not to come back; it is better for us both; we might end by hurting 
one another still more. But how can I leave you when I see that it makes 
you unhappy, too?” 

She bent over me suddenly and took my head in her hands. 

“Tell me, Léon ... tell me that you will do all you can to prevent its 
happening again, that you believe yourself that this time will be the last.” 

I was cruelly tempted. I had only to tell a lie in order to keep her. But I 
knew that it would happen again—that she would have to suffer again as 
she was suffering now—that in the long run I must lose her. 

Trembling with fear, she awaited my answer. But I remained silent. 

“Then [ll go,” she said, in a low voice. 


I understood that it was best for her, and made no further attempt to 
detain her. I flung myself into my arm-chair. 

She came up to me and stroked my hair, murmuring: 

“It hurts you, too, Léon, I can see it ... but 


don’t blame yourself ... you had made me so happy ...” 

Her voice was choked with tears. She sobbed out: “Good-bye, Léon ... I 
love you!” and went out quickly. 

I could not move or speak. I was annihilated. I knew what she was 
suffering and that it was I who had made her suffer ... 


Where was she going? What was she doing? Was she wandering 
aimlessly about the streets? Was she leaning on the parapet of one of the 
bridges, crushed by despair, hypnotized by the water? 

What a fool I had been to let her go! How idiotic to have told her the 
truth, instead of swearing a thousand oaths to be faithful to her for 
evermore? ... And could I honestly have done so? Is not my self-distrust 
exaggerated? This terrible test has shown me how much I love her; it will 
give me the strength of will to master my senses in future ... 

It shall be so! I swear never again to be unfaithful to her. I shall write to 
her at once and tell her so. 


Now that my oath has brought me peace of mind, and I no longer suffer, 
I realize that the very sufferings I have gone through contained a 
mysterious element of pleasure. 


FIFTEEN 


Letter from Dr. Morel to 
Lucienne d’Aubray 


I could not set down for you all the thoughts that have passed through 
my mind since you left me. But their final result can be concisely summed 
up: [ cannot live without you. 

I need you absolutely. When you are with me, I believe in good and 
renounce evil. Remember what I said to you: “If you ever sent me away, I 
should sink to the bottom of that muddy stream, the world in which we 
live.” 

Save me, Lucienne! Without you I am lost. Come back! You need not be 
afraid. I am no longer afraid of myself. The test has been hard, but it has 
served its purpose. I am yours ... absolutely. I have hurt you. I am truly 
sorry. It will not happen again. I solemnly swear it. 

LEON. 


SIXTEEN 


Letter from Lucienne d’Aubray 
to Dr. Morel 


I cannot tell you how happy your letter has made me. Yesterday I was 
dead. You have brought me to life again. But even if you had not written I 
should have come; I couldnt have stayed away. You are everything in the 
world to me; you are my life. 

When I left you yesterday I had only one wish—to die. My brain was in 
a whirl. The only thing I understood was that you did not love me any 
more, so what was the good of living? It is disturbing to feel that love is so 
strong a passion that it matters more than life and death. It frightens me to 
feel that I have not the strength to resist it; I am nothing but a feeble straw 
carried away by the current. 

But what matter—since you love me! I am the happiest person in the 
world to-day! Everything is lovely to me! It is pouring with rain and the 
wind is howling, but for me the sun is shining and the birds singing. And 
yesterday ... but I won’t think of yesterday any more. 


A thousand, thousand thanks for your love, Léon. Just because you 
would not lie to me yesterday, I know that every word you write to me now 
is true. 

I will come next Wednesday as usual. I only wish I could come sooner! 

Léon, you are the only man I shall ever love in all my life. 

LUCIENNE. 


SEVENTEEN 


Extracts from Dr. Morel’s Diary 


Jacques left the clinic yesterday. His hip is quite well except for a very 
slight stiffness in the joint. I have kept him longer than was necessary; I did 
not like to send him away. But at last he demanded to be discharged. 

When I entered his room to say good-bye he was standing looking out of 
the window and drumming on the glass with his fingers. 

“So you want to leave us, Jacques,” I said. 

“Yes,” he answered, without looking round. 

I sat down and waited for him to speak, but he went on drumming on the 
window. Suddenly he turned round and demanded with blazing eyes: 

“Why haven’t you been to see me all this time?” 

“Then you have forgotten what I said the last time I was here,” I 
answered. 

He changed color. 

“Then you really meant what ...what you said then?” he asked. 

I nodded. 


“You don’t want to see me again, then, after I’ve left here?” 

“T would rather not.” 

“All right,” he said, turning his back on me again. “I won’t trouble you.” 

“I’ve brought you the money I promised you,” I said. 

“T don’t want it,” he snarled. 

I could not believe my ears—Jacques refusing money! 

“Then you’ ve got all you need?” I asked. 

“That’s no business of yours, now that you won’t have anything more to 
do with me!” 

“Jacques,” I cried, “turn round ... What’s the matter?” 

It seemed to me that his voice shook curiously. 

“The matter?” he said, and his voice shook still more. “You are the only 
person in the world who has ever shown me any friendship; and now you 
kick me out!” 

Things were getting difficult. 


“My dear Jacques,” I said, “I have been more patient and good-natured 
with you than the Bible itself demands.” 


“That’s right—tub it in!” he cried. “Your kindness to me—pah! You’ve 
just thrown me a few crumbs now and again. They didn’t matter to a 
successful man like you, and it flattered your pride to be able to do it. 
That’s all!” 

I looked at him in astonishment. I was bound to own that he was right! It 
had sometimes given me a kind of satisfaction to compare my pleasant life 
with his material and moral ruin. But somehow it had never occurred to me 
till he said it. I had even admired the great generosity I showed in giving 
charity to this wretched creature. And suddenly his words tore away the 
veil, and I saw my wonderful magnanimity as nothing more than mean, 
vulgar egoism. 

And once more a great pity for him came over me. It was intensely 
painful to me to feel that Jacques had been sensitive enough to perceive the 
arrogant contempt with which I threw him my alms, and that nevertheless 
his voice shook with tears at the thought of our separation, because “I was 
the only person in the world who had ever shown him any friendship.” 

What right had I had to despise him? It was not his fault that he was 
what he was. Despite the profound differences in our natures, had we not 
this in 


common—that we were both subject to the immutable laws of our 
instincts? He deserved pity like every other human being—more, perhaps, 
because Nature had been so unkind to him. 

I saw him again in my imagination, starved and feeble, sitting before his 
convict’s gruel. The blood began to throb in my temples, sweat broke out 
on my forehead. Once more I was tempted to save him, to be merciful to 
him ... to obliterate him before his worst sufferings began. 

I was persuaded that this was the kindest thing to do. Was not my own 
conviction sufficient to justify me in acting? What did human laws matter 
to me, so long as my heart, niy intellect and my knowledge of the 
individual in question assured me that I was doing right? 

But my egoism made me hesitate. His death would cause talk ... 
especially after the duel. Everyone knew he had been shot in the hip. It 


would be difficult to make people believe that such a wound had proved 
fatal. There was gossip already about the high percentage of deaths in my 
clinic. Some of my colleagues talked of risky experiments, others of 
indifference and carelessness. But as the patients were 


poor, worn-out wretches, it was easy for me, generally speaking, to refute 
such charges. But Jacques? The eyes of my jealous colleagues were always 
upon me. One of them might put apparently innocent questions to me on 
the pretext of a scientific interest in Jacques’ case. Would Sister Antoinette 
have the courage to conceal the truth cleverly if she were interrogated? Was 
her love for me strong enough? Telling a lie and holding one’s tongue are 
two very different things. No—it was certainly too dangerous. 

I suddently realized my cowardice. I had no doubts whatever as to what 
would be the best thing for Jacques. Only my fears of the possible 
consequences for myself set me balancing my sense of what was right and 
the risk I should run against one another. This made me angry, and impelled 
me to decide instantly. 

“Why don’t you say something? What are you thinking about?” Jacques 
exclaimed suddenly, with the irritability of a convalescent. “I want to know 
what you are thinking about. Something about me, wasn’t it? You needn’t 
spare me the truth, as this is the last time I shall see you.” 

“T will tell you what I was thinking of, Jacques,” 


I said. “Since the idea of not coming here any more seems to cause you 
pain, I won’t insist on it. But I thought that, having so many other plans in 
your head, it wouldn’t matter to you.” 

“What plans His eyes became suspicious. 

“Well,” I said, “you ought to know better than I. I suppose you mean to 
earn your living somehow?” 

He thought for a moment. 

“My creditors have sold my furniture while I’ve been here,” he said. 

“Where will you go then?” 

“Oh, to some fourth-rate hotel, probably.” 

“That will cost you something, anyhow. Have you as much as you 
need?” 

He seemed embarrassed. 


“Well,” he said, “if you could let me have what you offered me just now. 
I forgot I was too poor to stand on my dignity.” 

I took some notes from my pocket and gave them to him. 

“If you should be very hard-up, I shall always be here,” I said. 

As he counted the money his face lit up. 

“T am awfully obliged to you,” he cried. “I shall 


be able to have a good dinner every day for at least a fortnight, even if I 
can’t earn anything myself.” 

“Shall we have a glass of port before you go?” I asked, unconcernedly. 

“By all means!” he answered gaily. “I can look at things a bit more 
cheerfully now. And look at my leg, you’ve made a wonderful job of it!” 

He pretended to dance. 

“Look, I hardly limp ... Fancy being shut up here all this time—with 
Paris outside! It’s nearly driven me mad.” 

“You are still in love with life, Jacques?” I asked. 

His nostrils dilated. 

“More than ever,’ he cried. And he added these words, the hidden 
meaning of which I perfectly understood 

“The time has come for my revenge!” 

“What about your book?” I asked again. 

He snapped his fingers. 

“Pens and paper cost money,” he cried. 

“T believe in your future as an author, Jacques,” I said, looking into his 
eyes with as sincere an expression as I could. 

The blood rose to his face. 


“You believe in my ability?” he answered. “That’s something new.” 

I shrugged my shoulders. 

“We all develop, don’t we? I think this business has done you good 
intellectually. Have some fun now, and then sit down and write your book 
on Paris.” 

His eyes shone. 

“You are right!” he cried. “Ill do it. But not now—later on, when I have 
lived to see what I want to see.... Yes, I’ll write a wonderful book. [ll 
describe the whole dunghill which calls itself Paris with biting realism— 


from the rottenness of the aristocracy and the swindles of the millionaires 
to the faithfulness of the prostitutes and the genius of the criminals!” 

At this moment Sister Antoinette passed the door. I call her. 

“Monsieur Jacques is going to have a glass of port,” I said. And I gave 
her a look which she understood. She stopped, rigid as a statue, her face 
white, trembling all over; she sent me a look so full of terror that I thought 
for a moment she was going to betray everything to Jacques. But he was 
still looking out of the window, contemplating his Paris, his face aglow 
with pleasure. 


“There is no wine left,” she stammered—a naive little attempt to save 
me from myself. 

“There must be,” I answered, looking her straight in the eyes. “And if 
there is not, send for some at once.” 

Her frightened eyes wandered from Jacques to myself. 

“T can’t! I can’t!” she murmured. 

Seeing that she was on the point of fainting, I took her by the arm and 
led her into my room. 

“Tl be with you in a moment,” I said to Jacques. “Sister Antoinette is 
feeling unwell.” 

I had not looked closely at Sister Antoinette for a long time, and I was 
struck by the change in her. I saw how terribly I had tortured her. Her skin 
had become yellow, there were deep lines round her eyes, and the sinews of 
her throat stood out like those of an old woman. 

She groaned as if in bodily pain. I tried to calm her, but she would not 
listen to me. 

Suddenly she seized my hand and pressed it vehemently to her lips. I 
withdrew it. Then she flung herself on her knees, and with out-stretched 
arms, her face reflecting the most profound despair, she prayed 


to me as if she were kneeling before the image of a saint: 

“Mercy! mercy! I can’t bear it any longer—I can’t! I dare not keep silent 
any longer. As long as they were wretched, incurable people, I’ve said 
nothing ... I could understand where they were concerned, though God 
knows what it cost me to say nothing. But this time, I cannot ... I will not! I 


will call for help to prevent you! He is as well and strong as we are ... it 
would be murder! Yes, murder! Oh, don’t do it! don’t do it!” 

She dragged herself towards me and embraced my knees, crying and 
sobbing, as if seeking an outlet for the long silent anguish she had gone 
through. 

“For my sake! ... for my sake, don’t do it! It is I who bear the burden of 
your terrible sins! You don’t feel it, but I—I whip myself till I bleed to 
expiate them! But I can bear the burden no longer—it crushes me ... Think 
of yourself ... of the danger ... Think of the punishment which awaits you 
here and in the life to come!” 

The whole scene was most painful to me. I felt that she was making a 
coward of me. 

The terror, the tears, the cries of anguish of this woman who loved me 
made me think of Lucienne. 


If anything should really happen to me? ... If the whole affair became 
known and I had to bear the consequences I had always reckoned with ... 
what would become of Lucicnne? I saw her standing before me ... I saw 
her boundless despair ... and I wavered. No, I did not waver, I changed my 
mind in a flash. 

My selfishness mastered me. Before everything, I must spare the woman 
I loved! Nothing else mattered in comparison with that. 

Sister Antoinette was murmuring prayers, still kneeling, with her head 
bowed and her rosary in her hands. 

“You can rise, Sister Antoinette,” I said. “Your prayer has been heard. I 
have changed my mind.” 

“Thank you,” she said, very softly. But when she saw the expression of 
my face, her eyes filled with tears again. Woman’s instinct is certainly 
wonderful. 

“T might have known ... I might have known,” she sighed. “It is for her 
sake...” 

I went back to Jacques. He was waiting impatiently. 

“Wherever have you been?” he cried. “I want to go now. I am in a 
hurry.” 

“Sister Antoinette fainted,” I said. “I had to look 


after her ... If you’re in such a hurry, you’d better go without waiting for 
the glass of wine I offered you.” 

“IT don’t need any stimulant at the moment,” he said. “I am as happy as 
happy can be. You have given me courage to live. I feel new strength 
growing in me. The whole world is open to me. I’m ready to apply my gifts 
now.” 

“Egoist, egoist!” I said to myself. I felt a burning pang of remorse, and 
when he shook hands with me and thanked me for my care of him and for 
all the good I had done him—I felt that I was his executioner. 


Lucienne and I are perfectly happy again. I love her as completely as I 
am at all able to love anybody. I love her like a father, a mother, a friend, 
like Providence itself—all that should surround and guard the happiness of 
so sweet and good a girl. 

For her sake I would gladly annihilate myself; I would gladly suffer all 
the tortures imaginable, if she thereby might escape them. And I feel 
myself amply repaid for my victorious struggles with myself when I look at 
her radiant face and happy eyes. 


But my practice is suffering. Another example of the marvellous instinct 
of women! I think my patients suspect that I am deeply in love with another 
woman, and that diminishes their interest in me. Perhaps it is partly my 
fault. Perhaps I take less interest in them ... and they resent it as a personal 
insult. I inust be on my guard! 

I have been examining my accounts. Living as I do, I spend a lot of 
money, and the expenses of my clinic are increasing daily. 

I cannot afford to cease being the “fashionable doctor.” 


What I feared has happened even sooner than I expected. 

When I read that a daring burglary had been committed at the house of 
Ivan Lemaitre—the man who put the bullet into Jacques’ hip—I knew at 
once who the burglar was. The criminal, having been unable to break open 
a quite ordinary safe, had in his vexation smashed all the things of value in 
the room. This made me more certain than before; it was an “act of 


vengeance. Nevertheless, he had got clear away, and had covered his retreat 
very cleverly. 

But a similar burglary was committed a few nights later at the house of 
Louis Mirot, Jacques’ millionaire publisher. This time the burglar was 
caught—owing, the papers say, to one of those coincidences which people 
are apt to think only occur in fiction. I have made inquiries, and the 
statement is true. 

Mirot had dreamt that a burglar was in his house. He woke with a start, 
alarmed by his dream, and went into his library ... and there he found all 
his rare books flung on the floor in indescribable chaos, torn and damaged, 
while a masked man furiously shook the lock of the safe. A hard fight 
ensued, during which the burglar made an attempt to shoot Mirot. Being, 
however, small and slight, he was overpowered, and Mirot took away his 
weapon and his mask. It was Jacques. 

The event is the talk of the day—Jacques has suddenly become a famous 
author. The success of his rotten old book is assured. But as a burglar he 
arouses no sympathy. People are romantic; they like to feel that a criminal 
has been impelled by passion, or admire his caring courage, and Jacques 
has done nothing to 


distinguish him in any way from the most common-place thief. 

The affair has made the strongest impression on me, although I expected 
it. I slept badly last night. My soft bed gives me no pleasure when I think of 
Jacques stretched on his plank, and I cannot enjoy my food when I think of 
his prison fare. Every comfort which is permitted I will get him; but after 
he has been sentenced I shall be unable to do anything. And the loaded 
revolver found in his possession will make his sentence a hard one. He will 
never live through it. He will die a slow death from hunger and rage. 

This is my punishment for my egoism and cowardice. I shall tell Sister 
Antoinette that now my conscience also has its heavy burden to bear! 
Perhaps that will make her’s less heavy ... 


It could not last ... I knew it. I knew that I should fall again the first time 
I was tempted. 

Madame S.—the sort of woman who appeals to the worst side of me— 
had for some time made no concealment of her interest in me. Of course I 


ought to have stopped seeing her as soon as I became aware 


of it. The fact that I did not take this precaution shows that the affair had 
given me pleasure from the beginning. 

One day she said to me: 

“You have become quite indifferent to women, Dr. Morel. You are 
making a mistake. It’s doing your reputation a lot of harm. I have heard my 
friends talking about it. You don’t make the least effort now to make each 
of us think you are particularly interested in her! That was what we liked in 
you; it gratified our amour-propre and so calmed our nerves.” 

I smiled—for she said what I had been thinking for a long time. 

“You can smile if you like’, she cried, “but it’s a serious matter! Look at 
me, for example! I am wondering if I shouldn’t do best to consult another 
doctor. I have told you several times that I have pains in my breast, and you 
haven’t even troubled to listen to my breathing! Do it now!” 

And I suddenly acknowledged to myself that the only reason why I had 
not listened to her breathing was, that I was instinctively afraid of going too 
close to her ... But at the same moment I had to acknowledge that now it 
was too late. 


“T need not examine you,” I replied. “I know what is the matter with 
you;” and our eyes met in a gaze full of passion. 

I saw Lucienne through a mist, a pale, distant vision. And in a moment 
she faded entirely from my mind. 


I wrote to her briefly, without giving any explanation, simply telling her 
not to come. I knew what it meant to her to receive such a letter, but I put 
the thought out of my mind and abandoned myself to my shameful intrigue 
—the more desperately because I knew I had lost my happiness. 

This state of affairs lasted for nineteen days. Then, one morning, I was 
seized with disgust and told Madame S. to go away. She looked at me 
uncomprehending. Then I told her, in brutal language, that she filled me 
with repulsion. She did not utter a word of reproach; she had probably 
expected something of the kind. When she went away she said: “You don’t 


want me to come back ... ever?” “No,” I said curtly, and she went out with 
an expression in her eyes like that of a whipped dog. 

As soon as I was alone I gave vent to my despair. The memory of 
Lucienne came back to me. I realized 


fully what atrocious suffering I had caused her during those nineteen days. 
Oh, if she had only been like other women! If she had come to my door—to 
cling to me, or only to know the truth—then I should at least have seen her, 
and I could have imagined her grief. Her silence tortured me. 

And suddenly the idea of some disaster having happened to her occurred 
to me ... she might have killed herself! I went nearly mad with terror. I 
must see her ... I must ... I must! I rushed to her house like a maniac. 

The concierge looked at me suspiciously when I asked him at what time 
Mademoiselle d’Aubray was going out for her drive. But I slipped a louis 
into his hand, and he replied politely that she was going out at three 
o'clock. 

Thank Heaven! she was at any rate still alive. I felt like going down on 
my knees in thanks to Almighty God. I regarded the fact of her being still 
alive as an incomprehensible and unmerited mercy shown to me. 

I wandered about the streets till three o’clock; then I took up a position 
near the door of the house. 

The carriage came out. She did not see me. Supported by cushions— 
thin, hollow-cheeked, with deep 


black rings round her eyes, she looked like one suffering from some mortal 
disease. 

Some involuntary movement of mine must have attracted her attention. 
She turned in my direction; she recognized me, and our eyes met in a long 
lingering look. Not knowing what I was doing, I ran towards the carriage. 
As pale as death, she half rose, instinctively stretching out her arms, and 
then, overcome by emotion, sank back on to the cushions again. 

An elderly companion who was sitting beside her looked round 
curiously in all directions, and then turned to Lucienne. 

I stood gazing after the carriage till it had disappeared at the end of the 
avenue. 


Heavens! how I loved her—even more than I believed! In spite of her 
ailing appearance, I thought her more beautiful than ever. That fragile body 
became for me a symbol of her love—as delicate as a flower stricken by 
frost. 

What was going to happen now? Would she never come back? Of 
course, she had understood what my letter meant, and her faith in my 
promises must be destroyed for ever. Her look had told me that I was 
forgiven. But had I the right to ask her to come 


back? No oath would avail now; I knew that. I was incurable. However 
much it might hurt Lucienne, I would trample her brutally under my feet at 
the first temptation. 

I proved conclusively to myself that I had no right whatever to ask her to 
come back; but this only made my longing to see her so intense that I went 
straight home and wrote to her that she must come—come at once! 

Half-an-hour after she received my letter she came. She had left her 
home without the least measure of precaution. Directly I called her, she 
hurried to me. 

Neither of us could speak. We stood looking into each other’s eyes. My 
brain was empty. Everything became unreal ... except the fact that she was 
there ... that I could speak to her ... 

At last I stammered: “Lucienne ... Lucienne.” 

“Oh, Léon, Léon,” she wept, “do you remember your promise last 
time?” 

“Yes, and I have no excuse to offer,” I answered. “Can you forgive me 
all the same?” 

“Forgive you? Do you think I am angry? Oh, no! But I am unhappy, dear 
... and afraid! What is going to become of me? I know now that my love 


will not change, whatever you do. So love is unhappiness! and I had 
thought it was such great happiness!” 

She looked at me imploringly, anxious to hear me make new promises 
which might give her new hope. I was tempted to do it. I would have given 
my life to see those sweet, sad eyes lit up by a ray of joy. But I could not lie 
to her—expose her to the same terrible deception again and again. I must 
be perfectly sincere with her. 


“You are right,” I said in a low voice, “a love like ours is an irreparable 
disaster.” 

She murmured, white to the lips: 

“Then you think ... you are convinced yourself that ... it will be the 
same thing every time?” 

I nodded. She burst into sobs. 

“Oh, what shall we do?” she groaned. “Why are we condemned to suffer 
like this? For you suffer to ... for my sake ... I know that ...” 

Oh! if only she had heaped reproaches on my head! But her plaintive 
gentleness, her agonizing sobs were almost more than I could bear. I took 
her hand and pressed it to my lips. 

“Lucienne,” I said, “dearest, you mustn’t cry like that ... don’t cry, I 
implore you ... don’t 


cry. I can’t bear it. You can understand what I feel when I see you cry, and 
know that it is all my doing.” 

She made an attempt to cease from sobbing. 

“T ought never to have come,” she said, endeavoring to restrain her tears. 
“Why did you send for me? We only hurt each other so cruelly. It would be 
much the best thing if I went away and never came back ... as you think it 
will be the same thing every time.” 

“T don’t want to disappoint you, Lucienne,” I said, “and I tell you that 
you will always have to fear this happening again. But when two people 
love one another as we do they cannot part. The separation would be worse 
than anything. Come back, darling, be generous and come back ... as a dear 
little friend, the sole joy of my existence. And you won’t regret it. I shall be 
eternally grateful to you, I shall love you unboundedly. I will adore you ...” 

She shook her head sadly. 

“You mustn’t adore me, Léon,” she said. I am not a saint, I am a woman 
like any other woman ... but you have never understood that ... I can’t 
come to you as a friend ...no, I couldn’t ... just because I am not what you 
think I am.” 


I looked at her in astonishment, and she blushed under my gaze. 
“T must go,” she said hastily and in some confusion. “They don’t know 
where I am.” 


I sprang to my feet. 

“No,” I cried, “I won’t let you go till you have promised to come back. 
Promise, or I’Il keep you by force.” 

She tried to push my hands away. 

“Let me go ... I beg you! My head is in a whirl. I can’t think clearly. I 
can’t decide anything or promise anything. Let me go, and I’1l think it over 
... Pll write to you...” 

Her voice was so miserable, so weary, that I dared not insist further. 

“Well, go then,” I said, “but don’t keep me waiting too long for your 
answer.” 

She held out her hand to me in silence, and went. But she had scarcely 
reached the door when she hesitated, ran towards me and flung herself into 
my arms. 

“No, no,” she wept, “I can’t leave you like this. I love you, I love you, 
and I shall always love you, whatever may happen. Why should I try to 
defend myself? It is my destiny. Do what you like with me. You have only 
to call and I will come.” 


I pressed her to my heart; I kissed her hands, her eyes, her hair; I 
whispered the tenderest words of love and gratitude. Yes—villain that I am! 
—TI accepted with joy the permission given me to inflict further torture on 
that bleeding heart, that I might not be left alone in my misery. 


EIGHTEEN 


Letter from Lucienne d’Aubray 
to Dr, Morel 


Dear Léon, 

I am coming on Wednesday as usual. Ever since I left you I have seen 
how futile my decision not to see you again was. When the time comes 
when I can go to you, nothing will be able to prevent me. 

I have been thinking so much of you and me, Léon. They haven’t all 
been happy thoughts; but when I felt saddest I remembered how happy we 
had been, and that comforted me a little. I have never really understood till 
now the value of memories. When my grandmother spoke of her happy 
times in the past with such joy, I used to feel a sort of pity for her, and think 
that I would never content myself with memories. But now I find that they 
are a great deal. 

I have tried to find every sort of excuse for you, Léon ... and I have 
succeeded. Don’t think I do it out of kindness; it is pure egoism. It seems to 
me that the more excuses I can find for you, the smaller my grief will 
become. I know I am to blame 


too; I have shown you my love too clearly, although I know that men soon 
get tired of women who give themselves without reserve. I have been too 
completely yours. But I, too, could only act according to my nature; I 
couldn’t play tricks or stage comedies, as other women do, to make the man 
they love jealous. I had to tell you I loved you. And as I could not control 
my nature, I have not the right to demand that you shall control yours! 

I am never going to ask you questions again—not out of delicacy, but 
because your answers might hurt me too much. And you must promise 
faithfully never to tell me again—from remorse or for any other reason— 
what I dont want to know! I don’t think I could bear to hear it again. 

Well! I’m coming. 


LUCIENNE. 


NINETEEN 


Letter from Lucienne d’Aubray 
to the Dowager Countess 
d’Aubray-Rozelle 


It is a long time since I wrote, dear Granny, but I have been so unhappy 
that I was afraid of saying things which might have worried you terribly. 
But I won’t leave you any longer without news. 

He has broken his promise again. One day he wrote telling me not to 
come any more. I knew what that meant. It lasted three weeks. 

Of course, I might have come to see you during those three weeks. But I 
was in bed nearly all the time, feeling so feeble and broken down that I 
didn’t want to see anybody, not even you. 

Then, suddenly, I had another letter from him asking me to come back. I 
went to him at once. You will think, no doubt, that I have shown a lack of 
dignity, but J couldnt help going. He swore again that he loved me, that he 
could not do without me. 

Do you understand him? I don’t. If he loves me 


(and he does love me; he is not lying) how can he want other women? 
When I put myself in his place ... or rather when I think of the disgust I 
feel at the very idea of the Count Zully-Vernet ... I am completely 
bewildered. 

It is a terrible position for me, Granny, to continue going to him, 
continue loving him, and yet to know that he wants other women. Perhaps 
you think me contemptible ... but don’t write it. It would hurt me so ... and 
would do no good. 

I went to him on Wednesday as usual. It was torment. I wasn’t myself at 
all. I imagined all the time that he was thinking of some other woman, one 
he was so passionately in love with that he was able to forget all the pain he 
was causing me. It made me quite wicked, Granny. 

I wonder how long I shall be able to stand it. It is crushing me. I am not 
even pretty any longer. My cheeks are too thin and I have rings round my 
eyes. I do so want your advice. No, don’t give it me! I know what you will 


say, and I know it is impossible for me to give him up. There is nothing to 
be done. I can only resign myself to my fate. 
Léon has taught me a great deal. His ideas on all 


questions of life and death have opened my eyes about so many things that 
had never been properly explained to me. He thinks that it 1s much better 
for a person destined only to suffer to die rather than cling to a wretched 
existence. And he does not theorize only ... he acts in accordance with his 
convictions (I can’t say any more). 

Now I understand how right he is. Death can only be a relief when one 
has lost all belief in happiness. I would a thousand times rather die than 
suffer what I am suffering now. 

It is wrong to me to write all this to you who love me so much! But you 
are the only person I can be frank with, and I feel it gives me relief to talk 
to you. And you have always said that if I had sorrows you would be ready 
to share them. Well, I have them now—and I crush you beneath their load. 

Write to me ... but write about other things, not me; for I am beyond 
help. 

A loving kiss from your 

LUCIENNE. 


P.S.—IfI should happen to die before you (don’t think I have any reason 
to suppose it, but everything 


is possible, is it not?) I should like the most precious thing I possess to be 
yours: the little case which contains your letters and his. The key is in the 
little Italian box you once gave me, which is in the right-hand drawer of my 
desk. 


TWENTY 


Letter from the Dowager Countess 
d’Aubray-Rozelle to 
Lucienne d’Aubray 


Dear Lucienne, my poor little girl, 

However wretched your letter made me, yet it was better to hear from 
you than to live in uncertainty. 

I wish with all my heart that I might be allowed to take my share of your 
grief; but it is impossible. I know from the experience of my own youth 
that no one can make pain of that kind less bitter. 

I must say that I cannot excuse Dr. Morel’s conduct. He may, in all other 
respects, be as good, just and clever as you represent him to be ... but he 
has treated you—a treasure he should have cherished!—shamefully. You 
need not attempt to defend him; nothing will alter my opinion. 

Don’t misunderstand my words. I do not consider your conduct 
contemptible. In my eyes all great emotions are beautiful, and you are 
guided only by your great and deep love for this man. Yet I own that 


my pride in you would have been greater if, after your courage in seizing 
your happiness, you had had the courage to give him up when your 
happiness was over. 

You say he keeps you because he loves you. I don’t believe it, it is from 
egoism, and egoism alone. 

I beg you, Lucienne, not to wait till it is too late. Be strong! Tear the iron 
out of the wound before it becomes so deep that it will never heal. Listen to 
me, my darling child. Do not cling to a love that brings you nothing but 
suffering. Free yourself. I feel that it 1s all but too late, and I implore you 
for your own sake and for mine. 

Your loving 
GRANNY. 


TWENTY-ONE 


Extracts from Dr. Morel’s Diary 


The Third Chamber gave judgment yesterday in Jacques’ case. My 
efforts to prove “extenuating circumstances” were fruitless, for the 
investigation of the prisoner’s state of mind did not show the want of 
menial equilibrium I had hoped it would. He was unanimously condemned 
to twelve years’ hard labor for burglary and attempted murder. 

The prison doctor is an old fellow-student of mine. He obtained for me 
an authorization to see the prisoner before he was deported. I knew how 
painful this interview would be for me, but I asked for it without hesitation; 
feeling guilty of failing in my duty, I had set myself another task. I was 
going to give Jacques an unhoped-for chance of ... choosing. When he 
refused my help before, he was buoyed up by hopes of magnificent success 
in the rdle of criminal; but his ideas, I thought, were likely to be different 
now. The prospect of life in the convict prison, the violent death of 
everything in him but his most primitive functions, could not seem to him 
preferable to the complete stop-page of the mechanism of his tortured body. 
I had 


expected that he would commit suicide during the trial ... 

Jacques was waiting for me behind the barrier. His appearance was a 
shock to me. With his shaven head, his pallid, malignant, hang-dog face, he 
had already become the typical convict. 

“What do you want?” he asked in a hoarse, surly voice. 

“To see you again, of course.” 

“You look ill, Jacques,” I went on. “Are you unwell?” 

“Do you suppose that the food here is meant for human stomachs? It’s 
enough to make a dog sick.” 

I fixed my eyes on his. 

“Are you determined to go on suffering?” I asked. 

“What do you mean?” he exclaimed; his voice trembled. 

“You know,” I said, in a low voice. 

His face was convulsed. 


“Leave me alone! Leave me alone!” he cried, “when will you have done 
persecuting me, you murderer?” 

The warder, accustomed to violent demonstrations by the condemned 
prisoners, took no notice, but remained 


with his back turned to us. I swiftly thrust my hand through the bars and 
offered Jacques a pill. 

“Wait for an opportunity ... it’s instantaneous ... and quite painless!” 

I moved my lips without making any sound. He thrust my hand away in 
terror. I looked at him;  stupefied. 

“Do you really prefer, Jacques 

Probably my face expressed the genuine grief that I felt, for he suddenly 
resumed the intimate tone of former days. 

“T can’t... Ican’t!” he stammered. 

“But what have you to hope for?” 

“T don’t know. Let me alone! I don’t want ... I daren’t ... I still breathe! 

.. that’s all I know!” 

I turned to go away. 

“Thank you for having come,” he said. 

I felt a lump in my throat. But for my cowardice these horrible 
sufferings would have been spared him. 

“Well, Jacques, old fellow ... Pll send you some tobacco as soon as I am 
allowed to,” I said as cheerfully as I could, as I went to the door. 

He did not reply. Grasping the iron bars with his 
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hands, he looked after me as though the last vestige of his human life was 
disappearing from his eyes. 


Lucienne is coming regularly again, as she used to. She never 
complains. She never questions me. She even tries to smile, but her little 
sad, forced smile is more eloquent than tears. 

Her nerves are terribly over-strained, her fragile body is growing weaker 
and weaker. Every visit leaves her more exhausted. The perpetual fear of 
finding the traces of another woman keeps her in a state of nervous 
agitation. From the moment she enters my room her eyes wander restlessly 


about. Everything frightens her. An envelope in a woman’s handwriting 
lying on my table is enough to make her turn white. The other day one of 
Madame S.’s gloves, which had been left behind some books, made her 
knees tremble under her so that she had to sit down, almost in a faint. But 
she never asks a question, partly for fear that the answer may hurt too 
much, partly because she considers that to question me would be 
humiliating herself. 


Poor little girl! If she knew how humbled I feel in her presence, how 
infinitely superior to me her forgiving, unshakable love makes her appear, 
she might feel the burden of her grief less heavy to bear. 

Her love is the most beautiful and the saddest thing I have ever met in 
my life. It is her whole vital force. In giving her love she gives her life. A 
splendid but terrible gift! 

When I think of Lucienne as I first saw her—young, full of hope, radiant 
with health—and as I see her now—pale, with faded, despairing eyes—I 
am unhappier than the most wretched being on earth. 

And I brood and brood. Not for an hour in the day is my mind at rest. 
What is my duty? How can I spare her further sufferings? Mine no longer 
count. 

If I believed that it would be of help to her I would consent to see no 
more of her ... however it might distress me. But, in the state of health in 
which she is, our separation would simply mean a certain, slow death for 
her. She has a tendency to consumption, and her grief prevents her body 
from assimilating strengthening food. 

I consider every possibility. 


Marry her? What good would that do? That would not change my 
nature. No bond could fetter my hideous instincts; 1t would be more likely 
to excite them. 

Blow out my brains? I would do it without hesitation, if my 
disappearance would do her the slightest good. The ceaseless struggle 
between my love and my lower instincts, in which my will and self-respect 
collapse miserably, make my life insupportable. Death, the thought of 
which has never disturbed me, would be positively a relief. But Lucienne 
would gain nothing. My suicide would banish from her thoughts all the 


bitterness which my actions have created, but it would leave in her heart a 
terrible grief, a grief that nothing could heal. 

There is no way out. I am condemned to torture her to death, unless.... 

When this thought first flashed into my brain I almost screamed with 
terror ...No! no! Not that! That cross would be too heavy. It would be 
atrocious, inhuman, if I were compelled to crush myself under the logic of 
my convictions. Go, cursed thought—go! 

But the cursed thought has returned and returned again, every time more 
haunting. Would it not be 


the only mercy—the only possible salvation for her? Or shall I be too 
cowardly—too selfish? 

Since this idea has taken form, my life has been hell. My love for 
Lucienne, consciousness of my guilt, pity for her sufferings, the conviction 
that it is my duty to save her—all these thoughts whirl confusedly round in 
my brain. 

I am suffering the tortures of the damned. I am expiating my own 
presumption. I arrogantly claimed the right to remove human suffering, and 
now Fate is pitilessly turning my own convictions against me ... Am I 
indeed condemned to tear out my own heart ... to destroy the only being in 
the world I have ever loved? 

She came yesterday. It was another day of torment. I hoped all the week 
that she would not come. But I kept my promise and told her nothing. 

As I have said before, the instinct of women is a wonderful thing. They 
are so impressionable that they register, like a photographic plate, things 
invisible to the human eye. 

I have acquired an almost complete command of my facial expression, 
and I succeeded in appearing happy and light-hearted when I greeted 
Lucienne. But directly 


she saw me she started back, all the blood left her face, and she stared at me 
with large, frightened eyes. By a great effort I succeeded in keeping up my 
pose, but I could not dispel her suspicions. She did not offer me her hands 
or her forehead to kiss, as usual. Whenever I came near her she shrank 
back. Her quivering nostrils seemed to scent another woman, and she 
continually looked at my hands as though she were imagining them 


caressing a rival. But she smiled politely while I made conversation. My 
heart became heavier and heavier as I looked at the pale, smiling, suffering 
face. My voice rang falser and falser, and my smiles and laughter 
degenerated into painful grimaces. At last I gave it up and held my tongue. 
What use was it to fight against that silent certainty of hers, which knew 
everything without needing to ask one question? 

How she suffered! Her little thin, nervous hands gripped the arms of her 
chair so hard that the knuckles turned white. Her hands spoke: they said all 
that her mouth would not say. 

What could I do to help her? I had promised to tell her nothing. But this 
silence was worse than anything. The veins stood out on my forehead; I 
was 


on the point of suffocating. If I had promised a thousand times to say 
nothing, I would speak! I must... 

Twilight had fallen. I could not see her face clearly now. But all the 
despairing, unuttered words that lay between us had so worked upon her 
nerves that she suddenly rose. 

“T think Pll play a little, Léon, as we don’t seem to have anything to say 
to each other to-day.” 

She began to play; first pieces we both loved—then she suddenly glided 
off into unknown, plaintive melodies. And these melodies swelled and rose 
like a soul crying in anguish, a heart laying bare its sorrows, a desperate 
prayer for help and mercy. 

No words, no complaint could have moved me as her playing did. My 
heart was torn. I dug my nails into the palms of my hands; I bit my lips till 
they bled! At last I could bear it no longer. 

“Stop, Lucienne, stop!” I cried. 

She stopped without asking why. We were silent for a time; then I heard 
her crying. 

“What were you playing?” I asked. 

“T don’t know, dear,” she said, trying to hide the 


fact that she had been crying. “I was just playing ... what I was thinking.” 
I went up to her, took her head between my hands and whispered: 


“Forgive me, Lucienne ... if your thoughts are as sad as your playing ... 
itis my fault ... But perhaps I am suffering as much as you.” 

Then she broke down completely. She burst into convulsive sobs. 

“T can’t bear it any longer,” she groaned. “Don’t be angry with me for 
crying ... I am tortured, broken, desperate ... we are both of us too 
miserable ... and we haven’t dared confess it for fear of making it worse. 
But I can’t bear it any longer, Léon; I’ve no more strength left. Help me, 
help me! Leave me! Make me go away ... or let me stay with you always.” 

I did not reply ... Part! Leave her alone in the depths of misery? 

She went on: 

“You don’t answer me, Léon. Why? Are you thinking it over, or haven’t 
you the courage to be frank? Turn on the light, please, I want to see you. 


I have so much to say to you, and to-night I feel I have the strength to say 
it. 

I turned on the light and looked at her in surprise. Her weakness seemed 
to have disappeared, and she began to walk up and down the room with an 
air of decision, as if she had suddenly come to a resolve. A new 
determination shone in her eyes. 

She came up to me and, looking me full in the face, said: 

“There’s something I don’t understand. Explain it to me! I feel that you 
love me ... so what is there in those other women that tempts you so—to 
such a point that you forget our love and our unhappiness?” 

“Don’t ask me.” 

“Yes, yes! you must answer me! Tell me! Explain to me! Then, perhaps, 
I shall understand, and it will hurt me less.” 

“Perhaps she is right,” I thought. “Perhaps she will understand that my 
love for her is not affected.” And so I tried to explain, as gently as possible, 
the great schism in a man, the schism between body and soul, between love 
and lust—and how depravity in a man is attracted by the same depravity in 
a woman. So I went 


on, till she suddenly exclaimed: “No, no! don’t tell me you’re like that!” 
She nestled close to me and, putting her head on my shoulder, said in a 
timid, hesitating voice: 


“You are wrong in your judgment of me, Léon. You put me on a 
pedestal, far above all other women; you treat me as if I were a saint. And 
I’m nothing of the kind. I’m just like any other woman ... Oh, Léon, why 
can’t I be to you what these other women are—then you won’t need them?” 

I saw it was useless to try to make her understand. She—like the women 
with whom I had been unfaithful to her? She—be to me what they were?... 
But I could find no words with which to explain to her how impossible of 
fulfilment her wish was. I bent down and kissed her on the forehead. 

“No, Lucienne,” I said. “It can’t be. I see I can’t make you understand 
...but 1t would be ... like taking gold and throwing it in the mud!” 

She drew herself up as if she had been struck, and, pale as death, flung 
me a look full of humiliation and despair. 

“But don’t you see, Lucienne, that this is the best possible proof of my 
love for you?” 


But it was too late. She was already out of the room. She had taken her 
hat and cloak and was already half way down the stairs. I ran after her, 
begging her to stay, to do nothing rash. 

“T shan’t do anything rash,” she said. “You needn’t fear. But I can’t stay 
with you; I shall go and look for some place where I can stay the night. 
Leave me ... don’t try to stop me ... I must be alone.” 

I watched her from the window as she walked down the avenue. With 
slow, heavy steps, her head bent low, she passed, a timid, forlorn figure, 
through the busy, hurrying crowds. The hooting of motor horns, the shouts 
of newspaper sellers, the bells of the tramcars—all the noises of Paris, 
which express at once the ceaselessness of life and the cruel indifference of 
humanity, sounded in my ears like a dastardly mockery flung at this poor 
little stricken soul. 

When at last I saw her disappear under the shadows of the trees, my 
torment began. It lasted all night. Thoughts of inexorable logic drove sleep 
from my eyes like avenging furies. In this desperate struggle my egoism 
and cowardice succumbed to the onslaughts of the stubborn enemy— 
conviction! 

When morning came, I was no longer in doubt. Lucienne had suffered 
enough ... 


TWENTY-TWO 


Letter from the Dowager Countess 
d’Aubray-Rozelle to 
Lucienne d’Aubray 


Your weakness is unpardonable, Lucienne! 

I have begged and begged you to break with him; you would not listen, 
and now you see the consequences—new misery and humiliation. 

Think of me, Lucienne. Try to understand the terrible grief all this is 
causing me. I have had so large a share in forming your character that I 
naturally feel myself responsible for what you have done and the 
unhappiness you have suffered. Do not compel me to believe that you are 
on the verge of complete disaster; take that dreadful burden off my 
shoulders! Show me you have strength enough to save yourself. Do it for 
my sake, if you will not do it for your own. 

Break with him, I beg you once more, my darling child! Make up your 
mind not to see him any more—or you will never be able to resist the 
influence he has over you. I will arrange for you to come to La 


Rozelle and stay as long as you like. The change of surroundings will do 
you good, and I will show you in a thousand ways how much I admire you 
for having had the strength to listen to me at last. 

As to Dr. Morel, perhaps I had better express no opinion. That man is an 
enigma to me, and I have not, therefore, the right to judge him. But when 
you write that he would understand your wish to die, and would let you do 
so, I am certainly entitled to say that he is a villain, without conscience or 
scruples. If his understanding is as profound as you say, it ought to have 
prevented him from treating you as he has done—trying to keep you at all 
costs while committing actions which must compel any woman who was 
worth anything to break with him. 

Never speak to me again about dying, Lucienne. It is too cruel of you to 
frighten me so. I know there are human beings who have fallen so low that 
death is the only salvation for them; but surely you have not reached that 
point! 


Come here, darling, I beg. It is the first time I have ever asked anything 
of you. May God give you strength to do what I ask you now. 
Your loving 
GRANNY. 


TWENTY-THREE 


Letter from Lucienne d’Aubray 
to Dr. Morel 


DEAR LEON: 

Don’t expect me to-morrow. I am not coming. I am never coming again. 
This letter is to say good-bye. As you know how much I love you, you will 
understand what it has cost me to make this decision. 

We have been hurting each other so much for some time past. It can’t go 
on. I suffer too much in both body and mind. It must stop now if I am to 
save myself ... and if I am to keep the last shred of your respect. 

I have decided to do something which will make it impossible for me to 
change my mind. I have consented to marry the Count de Zully- Vernet. 

Léon, dear, there is not one bitter thought in my heart against you. I 
know from my own experience that one cannot control one’s nature. I thank 
you for having loved me as I know you did—ain spite of everything—and I 
shall never forget the happiness you gave me for, alas! too short a time. 


Perhaps I am ungrateful. Perhaps my brief happiness was more than 
what thousands of women get out of their whole lives. Perhaps I ought to 
content myself with the simple memory of that happiness for the rest of my 
days. But unfortunately I cannot. The more I think of our happy time, the 
more bitter my grief will be. There is no more happiness in life for me. I 
love you, Léon. You are my life. The existence which is opening before me 
is nothing but a tomb. 

I know, my darling, that the thought of never seeing me again will make 
you very sad. But don’t be angry with me. I had to act as I am doing. 

Forget me, if you can. I should prefer that. It would not gratify my 
amour-propre to know that you are grieving for me ... I know myself how 
terribly it hurts to have loved something and lost it. 

I can hardly write the word good-bye—good-bye for ever. I have not the 
strength—for I love you still, I shall love you always. But I must write it.... 
Good-bye, Léon! 


Oh, what a relief death would be! Forgetfulness, complete rest! But I am 
not free—there is Granny. I love her too much to cause her such terrible 
pain. 

Good-bye, Léon! 

LUCIENNE. 


TWENTY-FOUR 


Extracts from Dr. Morel’s Diary 


From the moment I received Lucienne’s letter, in which she told me that 
she was going to marry the Count de Zully-Vernet, my resolution has been 
firm and immovable. She must be saved from the suffering which that 
marriage would mean to her. 

She wrote that her life would be a tomb. She was wrong, poor child. 
Marriage to a man she loathed would be, not a tomb, where the peace of 
death reigns, but a living hell. 

All doubts and all fears of possible danger to myself are over. I have 
thought out every detail and have decided how it is to be done ... in the 
way which will be most merciful for her. 

I wrote to her asking her to come and see me at once, for, in the interests 
of us both, she must hear what I had to say before making any irrevocable 
decision regarding the future. 

She came. Her appearance horrified me. Her lack-lustre eyes, her thin, 
drawn face, spoke of mortal suffering. The pain I felt at the ’sight of her 
helped me to play my part. 


I took her in my arms as I used to do, kissing her passionately; I 
whispered the tenderest words of longing and love. I told her that the 
thought of her belonging to another man had at last shown me the strength 
of my feelings. I swore that life without her would be unbearable. Finally I 
asked her to marry me. Only her constant presence, I said, could make me 
immune against temptation. 

She looked at me incredulously, with suspicion. 

“T don’t believe you mean it. It’s kindness on your part, pity for my grief 
... that’s what is behind it all.” 

But I saw a ray of hope dawning in her eyes; and that gave me courage 
to go on. I used every argument to convince her ... even my own misery. 

“You don’t believe in my sincerity when I say that life is unbearable 
without you,” I cried. “Look at me! Look at me! Does not my face show 
how I have suffered?” 


She looked at me, full of hope, perplexity, and joy. 

“Yes, yes,” she said. “I know that look in your eyes; it can’t lie ... you 
love me, Léon, you love me!” 

It was a cry of ecstasy, of unspeakable happiness. 


She flung herself on my neck, laughing and crying in turns. Her cheeks 
became full of color; her eyes shone like stars. 

“See how happy you could have made her,” my conscience said to me; 
and her joyous kisses burned deep scars on my lips. 

We talked of the future, and made plans. In her joy she did not notice the 
cold sweat which drenched my forehead. 

“You'll see how brave and strong I am,” she said, smiling. “I shall have 
a terrible struggle, of course, first to get rid of him, and then to get you. But 
Granny will help me. And after all, what does all that matter? Everything 
will be easy to bear now.” 

“But you’re not strong, Lucienne,” I said. “AII you have been through in 
the last few months has worn you out. I can see you don’t sleep at night. 
You ought ... you ought ...” 

I turned dizzy, and I was on the point of fainting. 

She saw how pale I was, and said, taking my hands with an anxious 
look: 

“What’s the matter, Leon? Are you ill?” 

“No, no,” I stammered, “it’s nothing. I’m a bit tired ... ve been sleeping 
badly.” 


“My poor darling,” she said, covering my hands with kisses, “it’s on my 
account that you haven’t been able to sleep. Thank you for having thought 
so much of me. Ill do everything I can to prevent your ever being sorry for 
all the happiness you are giving me to-day.” 

My pain was unbearable. I knew what torture meant. 

“But it’s you who are making me happy,” I said, forcing myself to smile. 
Then I asked her: “What time do you go to bed?” 

“Eleven o’clock,” she answered. “Why?” 

“Because, to-night, I want to think of you at that time. Look here, 
promise me that you’ll take this when you go to bed.” I handed her one of 


my powders. “You want a good long sleep to renew your strength. This 
powder will give it you. And I shall be thinking of you when you take it.” 

She smiled happily. 

“Of course [Pll take it if you want me to,” she said. “But I think I shall 
get well quickly now, without any drugs!” 

“Think of me then, Lucienne,” I said, “before you go to sleep to-night. 
And I shall be thinking of you. 


When lovers are separated, the knowledge that each is thinking of the other 
is a great consolation.” 

“Oh, Léon, how good you are!” she cried, flinging herself into my arms 
again. “I have never been so happy as I am to-day!” 

But I felt that my strength was on the point of giving way. I put her 
gently away from me. 

“Run away now,” I said. 

She looked at me in astonishment. 

“But you must. You forget that your people don’t know where you are.” 

“Very well, I'll go. Kiss me again,” she said merrily. 

I was at the end of my strength. I turned away so as not to see her eyes. 

“Won’t you kiss me?” she asked, in a tone of faint disappointment. 

I could not refuse. I kissed her—for the last time. 

“How cold your lips are!” she said. 

“I’m very tired. I must rest,” I murmured. 

She stood still, unwilling to leave me. 

“T’m anxious about you, Léon. I’ve never seen you so white and tired. 
Promise me you'll rest.” 

I managed to force one last smile. 


“Don’t worry. I shall be all right to-morrow. Go home and get to sleep. 
Good-bye!” 

She left the room. 

And then I fell like a log on the floor. 


I did not keep my word. At eleven o’clock that night I lay unconscious. I 
had taken a strong dose of morphia. 


I did not want to kill myself at the exact time she died. It might have led 
somebody to suspect a possible connection between the two events. 

The cause of her death will be declared to be congestion of the heart. It 
will be impossible to attribute it to any other cause without a post mortem. 

So she will go to her rest, at peace, and without a stain on her name. 

As for me, I have to put my affairs in order and make arrangements for 
the future of the clinic ... and then I shall follow her. 


THE END 
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About the Author 


Karen Bramson (née Adler; born 10 August 1875 in Taarbeek, Denmark 
and died 26 January 1936 in Paris, France) was a Danish author who wrote 
novels and plays mostly in Danish or French although many of her writings 
have been translated into English. 


Bramson spent her early life in Denmark and her later life in France. She 
was awarded the Légion d’honneur for her work during the First World War 
and for her contributions to French literature. 


Early life in Denmark 


Karen Adler was born on August 10, 1875, in Tarbek, Denmark with 
parents Julius Frederick Adler a wealthy cigar merchant in Copenhagen and 
Dorothea (Thea) Monies a second cousin of the physicist Niels Bohr. She 
had several siblings, one of which was her elder brother, David Julius 
Adler. Bramson was apparently a better writer than David, because she 
would sometimes write David Adler’s school essays for him. Karen Adler 
started writing plays at the age of 12 and at 14, had a play in two acts - 
“Veninder” (Girlfriends) and “I pension for unge piger” (In a boarding 
house for young girls) - accepted at the Folketeatret (People’s Theatre) in 
Copenhagen for a fee of 200 Danish Kroner. She had insisted that she 
should remain anonymous, but the theatre director could not resist giving 
her name to the local newspaper. Bramson hurriedly withdrew her play and 


refunded the fee to avoid scandal and her father’s wrath, for in 1890s 
Copenhagen, it was unheard of for a young lady of her class to attract such 
publicity and get paid for writing a play. In 1893, at the age of 17, she 
married Louis Bramson (b. 1861 - d 1952). Louis, like Karen, came from a 
relatively prosperous Danish family, was a doctor and was 15 years older 
than Karen. In 1895, they had a son, Mogens Bramson. Karen Bramson 
continued to write and made her début in print with the two plays “Den 
unge Frue. Mands Vilje” (The young lady - Man’s Will) published in 1900 
and performed in 1907 at the People’s Theatre in Copenahgen. 


In 1904, Bramson and her husband built a country mansion which they 
called Solgarden (Sun Yard) near the sea in Streby Egede, Stevns 
Municipality just south of Copenhagen. They invited artists from different 
parts of Europe and held plays on a stage they had built there. King 
Frederick VUI of Denmark is said to have stayed there in 1911 and, in 
commemoration, is said to have presented Karen with four marble statues 
of eagles which were placed on the corners of a tower in the building. 


In 1912, Bramson was elected a councillor of Copenhagen Municipality but 
declined, preferring to concentrate on writing. In 1914, Bramson left 
Denmark and moved to France in a personal protest against Denmark 
remaining neutral during the World War I. She was to spend the rest of her 
life in France. 


Later literary career 


After Bramson settled permanently in Paris, France at the beginning of the 
First World War, she wrote mostly in French. During the war, she was 
attached to the press department of the French Ministry of Foreign Affairs, 
which tried to create international awareness of the country’s situation. 
Bramson was an enthusiastic writer and propagandist for the French cause 
and tried to help the plight of French prisoners of war in Germany. She was 
awarded the rank of Chevalier in the Légion d’honneur in 1917 for the 
work she did during the First World War. 


After the war, her greatest trrumph was the performance in 1923 of her play 
“Le Professeur Klenow” at the Theatre de 1’?Odeon in Paris with actor Poul 
Reumert in the lead role. Later in 1923 there was a reworked version of her 


1902 play, “Den Sterkeste” (The Strongest), as guest performance at the 
Royal Theatre in Copenhagen. Shortly before, at the same theatre, her play 
“De evige Fyender’” (The Eternal Enemies) with Reumert and the actress 
Bodil Ipsen in the lead roles met with limited success. However, in June 
1924 the same play translated into English with the title “Tiger Cats” and 
starring Edith Evans, Nicholas Hannen and Robert Loraine was performed 
at the Garrick Theatre and then the Royal Strand Theatre in London, where 
it was much more successful and ran for 116 performances. “Tiger Cats’, 
directed by David Belasco also ran for 48 performances in the Belasco 
Theatre on Broadway in New York with Katharine Cornell and Robert 
Lorraine in the lead roles. Other plays by Karen Bramson performed about 
this time were “The Strong” at the Forty-Ninth Street Theatre, New York 
(1924) and in England “Medusa” (1926), “The Godless” (Wyndhams 
theatre December 1925), “The Enchantress” (The Garrick Theatre April 
1926), “The Man they Buried” (The Ambassadors Theatre June 1928) and 
“The Tower of Babel’ (Venturers Society July 1929). “Tiger Cats” was 
revived at the Royalty theatre in May 1931 with Edith Evans and Robert 
Lorraine in the same roles as before. In 1925 she was the first foreign 
female author to have a play accepted at the Comédie-Frangaise in Paris. 
Other plays of hers performed in Paris included “Puissance de Roi” (Odéon 
Theatre), “Des yeux qui s’ouvrent” (also at the Odéon) and “Bonheur” 
(Ambassadeurs theatre). She was made an Officer in the Légion d’honneur 
in 1927 because of her contributions to French literature and plays. In 1934 
she also received the Tagea Brandt Rejselegat Danish award. Bramson was 
known in fashionable circles in Paris had a reputation for being a brilliant 
hostess inviting artists, diplomats and politicians to receptions in her house. 
For example, she was friends with the poet and diplomat Saint-John Perse 
(who was awarded the Nobel Prize for Literature), the diplomat Philippe 
Berthelot, his wife Hélene and the French politician Louis Barthou. Despite 
her versatile talents, her literary ambitions and a life in the media spotlight, 
her inner personality was mostly hidden. She disliked giving interviews and 
was reticent about divulging details of her personal life. 


Personal life 


Bramson and her husband had one son, Mogens Louis Bramson After 
1914, she lived apart from her husband, but had a friendly relationship with 
him throughout her life. She adored her son Mogens, who was a pilot and 


aviation engineering consultant. Mogens Bramson lived much of his life in 
England and played a crucial role in helping Frank Whittle develop the 
world’s first jet engine. Later in his life, Mogens moved to California, USA 
where he invented a heart lung machine. One source says Karen Bramson’s 
older sister Olga married the Russian Prince Vladimir Orloff. Karen’s 
brother David Julius Adler was the father of the author and painter Vera 
Stanley Alder. Later life and death 


In her final years, she retired from public life and studied spiritualism. She 
had always loved a cosmopolitan life and travelled throughout Europe 
staying in various hotels before dying in 1936 of a cerebral hemorrhage in a 
hotel room in Paris. Her ashes were buried at the Pére Lachaise cemetery in 
Paris. Reception and legacy 


Her first plays (“The Young Lady”, “Man’s Will” in 1900 and “Mothers” in 
1901 ) have been described as focussing on the oppression women suffer in 
marriage and she often explored themes of interpersonal relationships and 
the battle of the sexes. Deadly love and female masochist tendencies have 
also been mentioned by reviewers. One newspaper review of her play 
“Tiger Cats” noted the London audience “...consisting mainly of middle- 
aged, unmarried women cheered wildly these scenes of sadism.” She has 
also been described as a feminist and a writer of science fiction in the near 
future. In 1932 she was regarded by some critics as “the most significant 
figure in Nordic literature since Ibsens time.” The opinion of The Times 
obituary in January 1936 was that she was perhaps more successful as a 
novelist than a playwright - in particular for her books “Parmi les hommes” 
(a vast fresco of Europe before and after World War | including the curious 
character of Lenin), “Un seul homme” (an analysis of an English 
revolutionary), “Nous les barbares” (a study of middle-class life of her day) 
and “Star” (the story of a young girl and Hollywood). 
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